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REPORT 

OF 

THE U. P. JAIL INDUSTRIES INQUIRY COMMITTEE 


CHAPTER I 


The Government of Uttar Pradesh decided in Home Department (Jails) Resolution no. 
624/XXII—600/1955, dated February 19, 1955, reproduced at Appendix “A”, to constitute a Jail 
Industries Enquiry Committee consisting of : 


Sri Muzaffar Hasan, Deputy Minister, Jails .. .. .. Chairman. 

Sri Kunwar Guru Narain. m. l. c„ Maurawan, district Unnao 
Sri Kunwar Mahabir Singh, m. l. c., Advocate, Banda 
Sri H. N. Bahuguna, M. l. a., 12-B Hastings Road, Allahabad 
Sri Qazi Mohd. Adil Abbasi, m. l. a.. Vakil, Basti 
Sri Dau Dayal Khanna, m. l. a. Atai, Moradabad 

Sri Ramji Lai Sahayak, m. l. a., c/o Sri B. D. Gupta, Thapar Nagar, Meerut !► Members. 
Sri Ram Narain Tripathi, m. l. a., Khojanpur, P. O. and district Faizabad 
Sri B. K. Ghoshal, retired Director of Industries, Uttar Pradesh, Dr. Ram Lai 
Chakravarty Road, Golaganj, Lucknow. 

Director of Industries, U. P„ Kanpur 

Deputy Inspector General of Prisons’, Uttar Pradesh, Lucknow 

Dr. B. A. Agnihotri, Director of Jail Industries as Non-Member Secretary of the 
Committee. 


2. The terms of reference for the Committee are: 

(i) to review the working of the existing jail industries and make suggestions for their 

improvement; 

(ii) to suggest any new practical schemes which can be introduced in the jails; 

(iii) to make recommendations, if any, for such industries being run on a commercial 

basis; and 

(iv) to examine the functioning of the present Uttar Pradesh Jails Depot at Lucknow 

and make recommendations with a view to the better marketing of jail 
products. 

3. The first meeting of the Committee was held on March 4, 1955. It was inaugurated by 
the Chief Minister. The Chief Minister said that the Committee might keep the following 
points in view while dealing with the terms of reference: 

(i) the relation between the jail industries and those outside should be kept in 

mind so that there should be no unfair competition between them; 

(ii) as far as possible some such industries should be considered in which there 

may be no competition and the jails may be able to attain monopoly. He 
quoted an example of America that certain committee made some recommen¬ 
dations for a sort of nutritive food for children. Such things are still 
unknown to this country and could be considered; 

(iii) such industries should be considered which may be good to the society and 

are not generally carried on outside; 

(iv) the Jail industries should endeavour first to meet the demands of the jails so 

that they may become self-sufficient; 

(v) the prisoners should be trained and employed on i*ttustrics which they 

may be able to follow up after release from the jail, with or without invest¬ 
ment of capital; 

(vi) the quality and durability of the jail products should be the main point to be 

considered; 

(vii) referring to the question of disposal of jail made articles, he said that 

some complaints have been received about the working of the Jails Depot. 
The Committee should, therefore, examine the Depot with a view to see how 
far it has justified its existence and suggest whether it should be closed down, 
allowed to function as hitherto or some changes introduced in its working; and 

(viii) certain industries have been formally or informally suggested by the Secretary 
of the Committee which might also be examined. 
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The Chief Minister concluded his address with the statement that it was not the intention 
of the Government that the Committee must strictly confine itself to the terms of reference. They 
sould go beyond the terms, if necessary, to achieve the main objective of improvement in the 
jail industries. 

4. The Committee held 44 meetings and the last meeting was held on March 5, 1956. 

Separate questionnaires were issue^to the Superintendents of jails of the State, the Inspec¬ 
tors General of Prisons of other States and the public, which are given at Appendix “C”. 

After issuing the questionnaires the Committee decided to visit all central prisons of the 
State. It also visited the district jails of Lucknow, Unnao, Kanpur, Agra, Muzaffarnagar, 
Meerut and Rampur. 

5. The Committee’s programme of inquiry inside the jails consisted of— 

(i) visit to “Jail Factories”, where the standard of workmanship was examined and personal 

inquiries were made from the convicts and the instructors; 

(ii) inspection of stocks and stores; 

(iii) examination of technical staff, selected craftsmen and the Superintendents. 

Besides the jails, the Committee visited the following institutions and industrial centres or 
factories: 

Government Technical Institute, Lucknow; 

Government Occupational Institute, Lucknow; 

Government of India’s Vocational Training Centre, Lucknow; 

Government School of Arts and Crafts, Lucknow; 

Industries Department’s Design Centre, Lucknow; 

Dayalbagh Industries, Agra; 

Kailash Carpet Factory, Agra; 

H. B. Technological Institute, Kanpur; 

Government Leather Working Institute, Kanpur; 

Government Central Textile Institute, Kanpur; 

Muir Mills Ltd., Kanpur; 

Rampur State Press, Rampur; 

Rampur Cottage Industries Centre and Show Room, Rampur; 

Government Central Carpentry Institute, Bareilly; 

Indian Veterinary Research Institute, Bareilly; 

Harijan Ashram, Allahabad; 

Government Batuk Prasad Khatri Brass Working Institute, Banaras; 

Government Tuitional-cum-Wool Production Centre, Muzaffamagar; 

Spinning Centre, Kankankhera, Meerut; 

Sri Gandhi Ashram, Meerut; 

Sports Colony, Meerut; 

Government Polytechnic Centre, Meerut; 

Kapoor Fountainpen Industry, Modinagar; 

Button-making Industry, Modinagar; 

Standard Screw Co., Modinagar; 

Steelsons Ltd., Modinagar; 

Government Training-cum-Production Centre, Modinagar; 

Electric Clock Co., Modinagar; 

‘‘Everst” or the Webbing and Belting Factory, Ghaziabad; 

Industries’ Department Sericulture Centro,' Dehra Dun; 

Kashmir Silk Mills, Dehra Dun; and 

T raining Centre, for the Adult Blind, run by the Government of India, Dehra Dun. 

6. When replies from most of the jails and others had come in, the Committoe met at 
Mussoorie in the third week of June to discuss the material before it. 

At Mussoorie, the Committee decided to examine some of those who had replied to the 
questionnaires and the following were examined by it during its sittings at Lucknow from July 20 
to 24, 1955: 

Sri P. L. P. Chaturvedi, Superintendent, District Jail, Meerut; 

Dr. A. S. Raj, Deputy Inspector General of Prisons (S), Uttar Pradesh; 

Col. G. R. Oberai, Ex-Inspector General of Prisons, Uttar Pradesh; 

§ri S. N. Mehrotra, Officer-in-charge, Jails Depot and Assistant Director of Jail Industries, 
Uttar Pradesh; 
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Dr. S. B. Singh, Director of Agriculture, Uttar Pradesh; 

Sri A. K. Dubey, Probation Officer, Kanpur; 

Sri T. C. Chooramani, Joint Director of Panchayat Raj, Uttar Pradesh; 

Sri P. N. Agarwal, Deputy Director of Industries (Stores), Uttar Pradesh; 

Sri R. N. Mulla, Superintendent, Central Prison, Agra; 

The Chief Probation Officer, Uttar Pradesh; 

Sri Pooran Chandra, Secretary, Agra District Crime Prevention Society, Agra; 

Sri A. S. Lall, Deputy Director of Training of the Directorate General of Resettlement and 
Employment, Government of India, New Delhi; 

Sri B. S. Bhatnagar, Financial Controller of the Directorate of Industries, Uttar Pradesh, 
Kanpur; 

Sri A. P. Mathur, Assistant Director of Industries (T. C.), Uttar Pradesh, Kanpur; 

Sri J. N. Ugra, I. a. s., Inspector General of Prisons, Uttar Pradesh; 

Sri D. P. Singh, I. A. s.. Director of Planning Research and Action Institute, Lucknow. 

The Committee visited the U. P. Jails Depot on July 24, 1955. 
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CHAPTER rr 

Brief Rbview of the Reports of the Previous Committees 

7. AH Committees since 1919 have devoted a chapter on Prison Labour and Manufacture in 
which they have examined the problem of industries as a means of employment. Problems 
common to all convicts including those employed in industries have been discussed in detail by 
them in the rest of the report. We have been entrusted with the problem of jail industries only. 
We, therefore, examined whether it was beyond its scope to go into those other problems 
and decided that question of classification, treatment, privileges and incentives for better work 
and better behaviour were not beyond our scope of work because these factors had a direct 
bearing on the work of the prisoners employed in the jail industries. 

8. The Jail Reforms Committee of 1919 and 1946 had reviewed the reports of the various 
committees that were constituted from time to time. 

We find that the first Prison Reforms Committee in India was constituted in January, 1836. 
It submitted its report in 1838. Lord Macaulay was a member of this Committee. It commented 
severely on corruption of subordinate establishment, laxity of discipline and on the system of 
employing the convicts on extramural labour on the public roads “without exception as the worst 
method of treatment that has ever been provided under the British Government for this class of 
prisoners". It may be pointed out that the most objectionable of this kind of work in those days 
was that the prisoners were then made to work outside jails in fetters in prison clothes and under 
strict guard. Its recommendations were: 

(i) building of Central Prisons in the States ; 

(ii) appointment of Inspector General of Prisons in the States; and 

(iii) improvements in the jail buildings. 

The next committee came 26 years later, i.c., in 1864. They recommended: 

(a) improvements in diet, clothing and living space; 

(S) employment of Medical Officers to be in charge of central prisons and district jails in 

place of Magistrates; 

(c) fixed a minimum space for each prisoner in a jail viz., 54 sq. feet (superficial area) and 

640 cubic feet per prisoner; 

(d) that every central jail should have cellular accommodation for 15 per cent of its popula¬ 

tion; and 

(e) that juveniles should.be kept separate from other prisoners and that they should be given 

education. 

It appears that in 1864 there was a great controversy whether jails should have cellular 
accommodation or association barracks. Although cellular accommodation was considered 
most suitable for prison life, this was not adopted in India on account of the cost involved. 

In those days there were no berths in the association barracks where prisoners were lodged 
and there was thus indiscriminate association which led to the suggestion for cel'ular 
accommodation. This problem was solved by providing raised berths for each prisoner in the 
barrack. The first experiment was tried in the Agra Central Prison in 1864. This proved very 
successful and was adopted all over India. 

The third Jail Committee was appointed in 1877 and it reviewed jail administration 
generally, making rules for keeping accounts in jails, method of obtaining jail supplies, etc. 

The fourth Jail Committee was«appointed in 1889 and it laid down elaborate rules for prison 
administration. It recommended the separation of undertrial prisoners and the classification of 

S risoners into casual and habitual. It also recommended building of a hospital in each jail. 

tost of the recommendations of the committee were incorporated in the Jail Manuals of vari¬ 
ous provinces. 

The fifth AU-India Committee was the Prison Conference of 1892. It re-surveyed the whale 
jail administration in India and laid down further detailed rules. 

The sixth and last AU-India Jail Committee was appointed in 1919 and it submitted its report 
in 1920. This is a very valuable report and touches upon all aspects of prison administration. 
This report may be regarded as the basis of the present-day jail administration in the country and 
has been of great help to us also. 

9. The first committee appointed by the State was the United Provinces Jails Inquiry Com¬ 
mittee, 1929. The first Congress MiniJhy had appointed three committees for jail reform in 1939, 
including one Departmental Committee. The next committee to enquire into the Jail Adminis¬ 
tration was formed in 1946 when the Congress Ministry came into power again. Most of the 
reformatory measures recommended by these State committees have already been adopted by 
Government. 
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A majority of these committees devoted their attention to the improvement in facilities to the 
prisoners and the method of their treatment. The 1939 Committee devoted special attention to the 
jail industries. There was a committee of Experts with this committee which went into the 
question of wages, recommended new industries and suggested methods to be employed to induce 
Government to buy jail-made products for departmental use through the Stores Purchase De¬ 
partment of the State. Some details of the recommendations of these committees and the effect 
given to them by the Government are at Appendix “B”. 

10. In drafting the report full use has been made of these reports, especially the important 
recommendations, as far as they relate to the scope of our enquiry. Special attention has been 
drawn throughout the report to those recommendations of the 1919 to 1946 committees which have 
not yet been accepted by the Government, but which we consider to be necessary for improvement 
in jail work. 
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CHAPTER m 

Objective and Classification of Prisoners 
Objective 

\ 1. The Committee of 1919 ruled out the view of extracting the maximum profit from convict 
labour. This view was based on the plea that the prisoner was an offender against the State and 
that he must earn his keep. It was found that work with this objective aroused in the prisoners 
a feeling of permanent hostility to society. The real objective according to the 1919 Committee 
“must rather be the prevention of further crime by reformation of the prisoner”. This objective 
“can be achieved by giving him forms of labour which would excite his interest and lead him to 
exert his faculties willingly”. 

The 1919 and other committees do not seem inclined to rule out work by prisoners for running 
the jail, nor do they rule out hard and irksome labour altogether on the ground that some forms of 
labour must be kept as a means of punishment for misbehaviour in jail. We generally agree with 
these views but emphasize that reformative objectives to turn out men better equipped and better 
motivated must be kept uppermost all the time. The convict should get work habit by means of 
useful training in agriculture and industries. The world opinion now recognizes reform of pri¬ 
soners to be the principal objective of the jails. In our opinion the Government should clearly 
lay down that the basic idea of treatment of prisoners in prisons should be reformation and not 
punishment for avenging the crime and they should get these views incorporated in the Indian 
Prisons Act as early as possible. Unless this is done neither the Prison Administration nor other 
Government machinery will get over the old traditional ideal of punishment and extraction of 
work irrespective of other considerations. The views of Mahatma Gandhi are strongly in favour 
of the Reformative Object. He said that “Prisoners must be treated as defectives and not 
criminals to be looked down upon. Warders should cease to be the terror of the prisoners but the 
jail officials should be their friends and instructors.” 

Classification of Prisoners 

12. The previous committees devoted considerable attention to the classification of 
prisoners. The Jail Manual prescribes the classes in detail. As far as convicted prisoners are 
concerned, three factors govern their classification at present: 

(i) the nature of the crime; 

(ii) previous convictions; and 

(iii) social status and standard of living outside. 

Till very lately considerable importance was attached to the style of life or standard of living 
of the prisoner. In 1948 the A, B, C classes based on standard of living were abolished, and in 
their places superior and ordinary classes were introduced. 

The- superiors are given many special facilities in diet, clothing, utensils, etc. They are 
allowed shoes, are exempt from hard and irksome tasks, may sleep outside in summer, and can b« 
kept apart from ordinary prisoners. This classification is done by the Government and can tem¬ 
porarily be made by the High Court, the Sessions Judge or the District Magis¬ 
trate pending final classification by the Government. The rest are ordinary prisoners and get 
the facilities open to prisoners in general. 

13. The Jail Manual lays down that the prisoners should be classified by the convicting 
courts as habituals or casuals, and if habitual, whether professional or non-professional habitual. 
The casuals are sub-divided into general or star class. This classification was recommended by the 
1946 Committee which wanted a special class also of politicals. Government do not appear to 
have accepted this recommendation. 

We have decided not to enter into the discussion of the details of classification as all pri¬ 
soners of the proper age group are to be considered for employment in industries, but it seems ne¬ 
cessary to indicate the lines on which we think that a scientific classification could be made so that 
not only the existing objective of classification, viz., to keep the less depraved and younger criminals 
separate from the hardened ones may be satisfied, but a programme of training for each according 
to his needs may also become possible. 

14. We feel that broadly speaking the existing classification of prisoners as casuals and habi¬ 
tuals should also answer the needs of general treatment, but to make it more useful it is necessary 
not only to improve the definition of the terms casual and habitual but also the machinery to 
determine it. The casual should be further classified as Star or General, and habituals as ordinary 
and incorrigible or professional or non-professional, as at present. The Star category should be 
further sub-classified on the basis of security depending on the behaviour of the prisoner during the 
sentence undergone and the progress made. The minimum security prisoners could further be 
sub-divided for purposes of employment in industries, agriculture or prison service. 

As regards the General casuals they could also be divided from the point of view of occupa¬ 
tion. There is not much scope for agricultural work in walled prisons for obvious reasons but 
vegetable cultivation can be taught to them easily. For industrial purpose it would be necessary 
to divide the jails in such a manner that prisoners who wish to be trained in pa rticular vocations may 
be concentrat 9 d in selected jails for those crafts. Such jails should be regionally distributed to 
allow prisoners to live near their home districts to facilitate their outside contacts. 

Besides the above classification, it seems necessary to have separate jails for infirms and 
mentally deficients where necessary facilities could be provided for their treatment and improve¬ 
ment with a view to make them as less a burden on release to the society as possible. 
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As regards habitual professionals, their concentration in separate jails should help in the 
proper maintenance of discipline. They seldom look forward to normal life on release and as such 
they could be easily concentrated in groups for mechanized works, specially in the industries for 
jail requirements. The ordinary habituals could perhaps be reclaimed and as such it would be ne¬ 
cessary to sub-divide them on the basis of vocations according to their aptitude and past antece¬ 
dents. 

15. At present classification of a prisoner is done by the convicting court. We recommend 
that the superintendents of the jails should be authorized to make the classifications for purposes 
of treatment after keeping the convicts in the Reception Camp recommended by us. The classi¬ 
fication of prisoners into ordinary and superior should continue to be done as at present. In our 
opinion it would be necessary to have different standards of discipline and varying privileges for 
each classification so that the prisoners could be incentivated to work and behave better. The 
standards of discipline fixed for each prisoner on admission need not be final for the entire period 
of sentence. We recommend that the superintendents should be allowed to alter these during the 
course of the sentence if a prisoner by his conduct and work justifies such a change provided that 
the privileges which would cost the Government any extra expenditure on the prisoner can be al¬ 
lowed with the approval of Government only, such as giving the privileges of a superior class 
prisoner to an ordinary one. 

16. If the above structure is approved by the Government it would be possible to make further 
improvements and this will also facilitate in the development of industries in the jails. As the entire 
question of classification is a matter for the experts to decide, the Committee would leave this ques¬ 
tion at this stage ^nd recommend that the Government may get the matter further thrashed out 
on scientific lines so that the purpose set forth for industrial and vocational development by this 
Committee may be achieved to the maximum. 

It was suggested to us by one of our witnesses, who has experience of crime prevention work, 
that we should call and treat jails as “Moral Hospitals”. According to his proposal the classi¬ 
fication should be based on the malady. It is claimed that a man commits a crime under the 
influence of well known causes, such as— 

(i) Kam (Passion), 

(ii) Krodh (Anger), 

(iii) Moh (Attachment), 

(iv) Lobh (Covetousness), 

(v) Ahankar (False pride and vanity), 

and the treatment to be prescribed should take the cause very prominently into account. 

We agree that these may be the causes of crime but the classification and treatment we have 
indicated above will to some extent help in removing these causes also. 

17. We also attach importance to the suggestion of 1946 Committee, not enforced by the 
Government for all jails, that there should be a reception centre in every jail and the superintendent 
should carefully watch and study the convicts for some time before classifying and allotting work to 
them. The superintendent should carefully examine antecedents and environment of a prisoner, 
his physical condition and mental outlook etc., and, if necessary, he may reclassify the prisoner, 
as already proposed. 

If this work of study is carried out very conscientiously by the superintendent we expect that 
ho would be able to sort out the bulk of the habituals. Segregation for our purposes should be only 
of those who could be called professional habituals and who have gangs outside with which they 
keep their contact. It is they who recruit more rebels against society inside the jail. But we do not 
propose to admit them normally to our intensive industrial training scheme. For intensive working 
we are proposing special incentives for good work and conditions as akin to freedom as are practicable 
in the jails. When dangerous and confirmed habituals are segregated, employment in 
industries will be provided for them and they will also have incentives for good work, like wages 
and can be admitted to other special facilities too in special cases on the basis of their behaviour. 

In our opinion the superintendent should be able to find out by these methods what type of 
work could be suitable to the particular convict and which would be useful to him from the point 
of view of his aptitude, environments and rehabilitation possibilities. 

Treatment of Prisoners 

18; The success of our plan of training the prisoners will depend upon our ability to create 
conditions as much akin to freedom as possible. We propose to discuss in detail how the quality 
of workmanship and how the quantity of work could and should be improved to make jail industries 
more efficient. Great experts agree that the more freedom a prisoner enjoys the greater is his 
efficiency and desire to work. 

19. We are glad to record here that our Government have been pioneers in allowing largo 
number of prisoners to work under conditions of freedom. The results obtained at any of the two 
institutions, viz., the Sampumanand Camp and the Model Prison, Lucknow, where prisoners are 
allowed to work under conditions of almost maximum freedom, have amply proved that under 
conditions of freedom, as similar to the qutside world as possible, a, prisoner works and behaves 
better than when he is in a closely guarded prison. We are recommending many of the facilities 
enjoyed by the prisoners of these institutions for good workers in industries. We have also appre¬ 
ciated the po-operative method of working by groups of prisoners engaged in agriculture and indus¬ 
tries in the Model Prison , and on construction work in Sampumanand Camp. 
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20. We believe that a stage has now come when there should be a progressive substitution of 
barred prisons by open institutions as the former have not only failed to improve the prisoner but 
have also restricted the forms of such employment as may excite his interest and lead him to exert 
his faculties willingly. We have found a very large majority of prisoners in jails who come from 
agricultural class and if we have to rehabilitate them, it is necessary to give them adequate train¬ 
ing and practice in improved methods of agriculture, which is possible only when they could be 
employed on open farms. Side by side they could also be trained in agricultural and village in¬ 
dustries which will help in raising their standard of living and thus their rehabilitation after release 
would also be fully assured. 

21. Treatment would also include prisoner’s diet, clothing, sanitary arrangements and inter¬ 
views or contact with outside world. 

We have not gone into the details of items like diet, clothing, etc., but we agree that in diet 
varieties are very essential. In the 1929 report, Pandit Jagat Narain gave detailed method of cooking 
vegetables as he found that the then existing method of boiling vegetables was very objectionable 
and the vegetable so cooked was almost unfit for human consumption. We feel that the time has 
come when the prisoners should be allowed to take more interest in their food and the Panchayats, 
which are now coming into operation in the jails, should be entrusted with this work. The convict 
cooks should be allowed to be selected by the prisoners from among themselves and they sholuld 
be allowed to cook varieties that are possible within the rations which are issued to them. We 
recommend that for prisoners doing good work special items of diet may be allowed to them from 
their earnings in jail. We also recommend plain instead of triped clothing of the pattern as simi¬ 
lar to that of free people outside as possible, for good workers. Better blankets should be supplied 
even at a higher cost. We find that washing of their clothes leaves much to be desired. Washing 
with ‘sajji’ by prisoners themselves by the process of beating is not at all satisfactory. The clothes 
should be properly washed in a better way. By using soap and avoiding beating one can add to the 
life of the clothing. The extra cost may be compensated partly by longer life of the clothing and 
partly by the training given to prisoners in washing work. 

22. Shoes can now be worn by every prisoner at his own cost, while superiors are supplied 
by the State, and that relations or friends of prisoners can deposit up to Rs.5 per month for 
ordinary necessities. The privilege of letter writing is also allowed more liberally now. Ordinary 
prisoners can write only one letter and have one interview and the superiors two letters and two 
interviews per month. These orders came into operation in 1949. 

There is also a tendency to allow the Model Prison convicts to go out to the city and juveniles 
are allowed to attend ordinary schools and factories in the city. 

23. Remissions have also been liberalized considerably now and one-third of the total period 
of the sentence undergone could be normally earned as remission by a prisoner. Prisoners showing 
good conduct for a year get 15 days and those who receive no punishment other than a warning 
for three years are entitled to an extra remission of 60 days at the end of the third year. 

We found that remission for good work is awarded more or less as a routine and is not 
dependent on the progress of work, which is also contrary to the existing rules, but this wrong 
practice which is now growing, needs to be checked and we wish to draw the attention of the 
Government to this feature. On the judicious grant of remissions will very much depend the 
value of such privileges. 

24. Release of prisoners on probation and home leave to prisoners of certain categories 
are some other privileges which have lately developed and have proved useful in the general treat¬ 
ment programme, but we feel that there is greater need of co-ordinating these privileges to the 
progress achieved by a prisoner in the quality and quantity of his work. We recommend that the 
Jail Department should try to lay down certain uniform standards which one should attain to entitle 
him to these privileges. 

25. Games, sports, music, celebration of festivals, facilities of canteens, etc., are some other 
amenities which have .been provided in a number of jails. 

26. These are very considerable improvements in the conditions over those prevailing before 
tho Congress Ministry first came in 1937 and most of them are the result of the recommendations 
of the previous State Committees. 

We have examined many of these items of good treatment and facilities under “Incentives 
for better work”. But here we wish to point out that the value of the various privileges given to 
prisoners depends on their proper application. 

27. There is a view and strongly held by some that there have been rapid developments in the 
mattter of privileges and better treatment of prisoners. According to them, this has, in no way, 
yielded better results as far as crime situation is concerned. In our opinion it is not correct to 
connect the increasing crime to the privileges allowed in jails. The main argument of those of this 
view is that the rigours in jail life act as deterrent to others also and this factor was now being gra¬ 
dually eliminated by too many facilities. We do not agree with this view. The deprivation of li¬ 
berty is in our opinion how a sufficient deterrence. Further we have not ruled out deterrent factor 
completely and are strongly in favour of discipline inside the jail. We depend, however, more 
on personal qualities of the jail staff to develop better conditions and not on the punitive measures 
on the Statute Book. In our view the amenities or privileges recently granted in jails only aim 
at humanising the jails by reducing severity and as such they produce a favourable psychological 
background which induces better behaviour and conduct. 
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28. Government have already realized that to obtain improvement in the treatment accorded 
to the prisoners, there should be training of the officials to get into the new spirit. The Jail Train¬ 
ing School at Lucknow is the creation of the Government after the recommendations of the Jail 
Reforms Committee of 1939. The 1946 Committee supported this and recommended that the scope 
of the school should be widened and it should be expanded to become a first class institute of social 
work and research. We do not, however, agree to the recommendation of 1946 Committee that 
this institute should be for all Government servants. We recommend that it should be limited 
to officials of the Jail Department or such other allied departments which are engaged in similar 
activities only, and the training should be imparted to all categories of the staff. We agree that 
emphasis should be on the reformative character of the jail and the staff should be given complete 
training in “Criminology”, “Penology”, “Juvenile Delinquency”, “Psychology” and s imilar other 
subjects the study of which would be useful to them for the objective in view. We recommend that 
the technical staff in jails should also be given training with a view to make them understand our 
objective, method of treatment and the new approach. 

29. The question of employing convicts for work outside in industrial workshops, farms 
and other units owned by private parties including co-operatives was raised by us in the question¬ 
naire. This question was discussed by us in detail and one of us who was actively interested in 
labour problems vehemently opposed it. We finally decided that convicts should not be hired out 
to private concerns. They could go and work in Government concerns as it is expected that they 
would go mainly for their moral benefit. Another question of allowing private parties to get work 
done in the jails on the terms of the jails was also raised . We have decided not to disallow this 
system provided the jail administration charges full wages and profit allowed in the open market 
and provided that the jail authorities are satisfied that these orders were not being placed at a time 
when there was unemployment outside among workers in any industry for any avoidable reason. 
We vt'ish to emphasize that this system should not be allowed to disturb any particular industry 
outside, especially the cottage and small-scale industries in which labour is not vocal and well' 
organized enough to safeguard its interest. This aspect should invariably be examined when 
large orders are placed for items which are already being made outside. 
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CHAPTER IV 

Rbview of existing Jail Industries and Suggestions for their Improvement 

Analysis of Jail Population 

30. Before discussing the existing industries as required in the first term of reference, we 
have examined the distribution of convicts according to age-groups and length of sentence. The 
following statement gives a clear picture: 

Statement showing the ages, period of sentence of prisoners 


SI. 

Sentence 

Below One % of the total 

Between 

% of the total 

Between 2-3 

% of the total 

no. 


year population 

1-2 years 

population 

years 

population 



*—— 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

Below 16 years 

122 

0-51 

38 

0*15 

11 

005 

2 

Between 16-18 years 

168 

0'7 

83 

0-35 

25 

o-i 

3 

„ 19-21 „ 

258 

1*0 

120 

0-5 

55 

0-24 

4 

„ 22-30 „ 

2,639 

110 

1,826 

7-5 

794 

3*3 

5 

31-40 „ 

1,475 

6-0 

986 

4*0 

658 

2-7 

6 

„ 40-60 „ 

946 

4-0 

763 

3-0 

404 

1'7 

7 

Above 60 years 

129 

0-53 

104 

0-49 

18 

0-07 


Total 

5,737 

23-74 

3,920 

15-99 

1,965 

8*16 


Between 3—5 
years 

% of the total 
population 

Above 5 years 

% of the total 
population 

Total 

Remarks 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

60 

0*25 

44 

0*l8 

275 

% has been calculated 

55 

0-24 

75 

0-3 

406 

on 24,137, 

82 

0-32 

108 

0*4 

623 


1,343 

5-6 

2,393 

9-9 

8,995 


1,384 

5*7 

2,834 

11-8 

7,337 


701 

3-0 

2,836 

11*8 

5,650 


126 

0*5 

474 

1*9 

851 


3,751 

15*61 

8,764 

36-28 

24,137 



In our opinion the most suitable age-groups for giving systematic training in industries are 
those of 22 to 30 years and to a lesser extent 31 to 40 years. For proper training it is necessary 
that a prisoner’s term of imprisonment should be above two years. Therefore, to make the train¬ 
ing effective and useful we should select only such prisoners of the above age-groups as are sentenced 
to periods above two years. In fact prisoners of sentences above three years stand to gain more as 
they will get some time to practise what they have been taught in industries and improved methods 
of agriculture before they are released. 

31. Asa large majority of population of the jails is of a migratory type, it was considered 
necessary to get the above statement prepared showing the number of prisoners of a particular 
age-group serving sentences of particular length of time on July 1, 1955. The statement shows that 
about 24 per cent of the prisoners of different age-groups were in jail serving sentences up to one 
year, 16 per cent with sentence between one and two years. Thus about 40 percent of the jail 
population was clearly not very suitable for industrial or agricultural training, we have in view. 

32. Out of the remaining 60 per cent population we find quite a good number of such 
prisoners as are above 40 years of age or below 21 years of age. The only suitable group, as stated 
above, for industrial and agricultural training lies, between ages 20—40 years, undergoing 
sentences from two years to life sentence. The number of such prisoners was about 9,400. Of 
these 9,400 most probably 2,000 will be found suitable for the camps. We have, therefore, to plan 
our industries and agriculture so that we may be able to give useful training and employment to 
7,400 prisoners, which is roughly about 40 per cent of the entire jail population of convicts. 

Those now left could be utilized on prison services or other forms of unskilled labour, such 
as vegetable gardening, spinning, etc. It may be mentioned that the Committee expects that the 
number of short-term prisoners will, in due course, come down considerably when the system of 
probation and parole is extended. 

33. We have about 1,300 juveniles up to the age of 21 years, a vast majority of which were 
in jails for sentence below two years. A proper course of training in different vocations will havt 
to be planned for about 500 juveniles also. 
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Existing Industries 


34. Industrial work in jails is of three types: 

(i) those required to produce articles of clothing and other necessaries for the use of 

convicts; 

(ii) those which produce goods for sale to other Government Departments; and 

(iii) for public sale. 


There are separate costing rules for each type and we find that the workmanship for each 
class differs very considerably. These three types of work will have to be maintained even now, and 
this should be helpful also for the gradual development of efficiency and quality of craftsmanship. 
The goods required for jail consumption could be made by less efficient craftsmen or those who are 
freshly trained. 

35. The various jail industries with the names of jails where they are commonly followed are 
given below: 


Durries —(1) By Punja system— 

(i) Plain, bordered or granite. 

(ii) Striped. 

(iii) Kanta patti. 

(iv) Modem design. 

(v) Flowered. 

(vi) Tapestry. 

(vii) Nursery. 

(2) On Handloom— 


] 

y All central prisons, first and 
second class district jails. 


only. 


(i) Plain or bordered. 

(ii) Striped. 

(iii) Flowered. 

Carpets —Cotton or woollen. The latter is made in four qualities in Agra Central Jail 


Nevar —Cotton— (a) Plain or striped 
( b) Belts. 

Handloom Products— 

(i) Dosutie—Plain or coloured. 

(ii) Garha—Plain or striped. 

(iii) Shirtings—Twill, striped or check. 

(iv) Coatings—Striped or check. 

(v) Towels—Turkish-bath, Honey comb or 

Hucca back. 

(vi) Dusters—Dosutie, garha or twill, floor 

dusters or kitchen mops. 

(vii) Bed sheets—Plain or dosutie. 

(viii) Bandage or gauze cloth. 

(ix) Pattis—Khaki. 

(x) Soznis. 


1 All central prisons,, first and 
J second class district jails. 


All central prisons, first and 
}■ second class district jails. 


Mats —Moonj and Hemp—All jails. 


Chicks —Coarse or fine—Gonda, Lucknow and Meerut district jails. 
Tents (Garden Umbrellas )—Fatehgarh Central Prison. 


Blankets—Pl&m. or check—Agra and Bareilly central prisons. 
Furniture —Cane—Lucknow District Jail. 


Wooden Furniture —All kinds—Bareilly, Banaras and Naini central prisons. 

Ironwares —Baltis, buckets, taslas, gratings, etc.—Naini Central Prison. 

Brasswares —Taslas, thalis, katoris, ladles, handas, measures, fittings, stencil figures, 
badges, etc.—Banaras Central Prison. 

Bricks —Lucknow District Jail. 

Shoes— All kinds—Central Prison and District Jail, Agra, Reformatory School, Lucknow 
and Juvenile Jail, Bareilly. 

Lacquer Toys — Juvenile Jail, Bareilly and Reformatory School, Lucknow. 

Tailoring —Of uniforms of Jails, Police, Excise, Post Office, Forest Departments— 
Unnao District Jail, Reformatory School, Lucknow and Juvenile Jail, Bareilly. 

Dak Rags’—Unnao District Jail. 

Ropes —Cotton—Fatehgarh Central Prison and Naini Central Prison. 
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36. Besides these the following industries were started in jails but were ultimately closed 
down for want of State patronage: 

(i) Chalk crayons, 

(ii) Hand-made paper and blotting, 

(iii) Filling of brushes, 

(iv) Hand-spinning, 

(v) Phenyle, and 

(vi) Soap. 

37. This gives a fairly wide range. The important industries of the State are represented. 
There should,therefore,be no difficulty in the matter of rehabilitation of the prisoners through most 
of these industries if they are properly trained. They are all handicraft trades and to a great extent 
they fulfil the objective laid down by us, i.e., they excite a convict’s interest in them and lead 
him to exert his powers willingly. 

38. It appears to us that long before jail industries as such were recognized, durries, car¬ 
pets and other handicraft items used to be made by convicts for the trade. In those days the 
standard of workmanship of these handicrafts in our State was fairly high and this is responsible for 
t ntroduction of intricate designs in carpets and durries. Further we find these crafts concentrated 
even now in the jails of the places where they are common, e.g.,durries, carpets and leather in Agra, 
handloom weaving all over, tents in Fatehgarh, carpentry in Bareilly and iron sheet work in Naini. 
This origin of the development of jail industries without any scheme for training is responsible for 
deterioration later when work expanded and non-professionals had to be employed after some 
sort of training. The defects and shortcomings are common to all. Before going into the 
details of each industry we have decided to discuss certain preliminary points common to all. 
Problems particular to some industries will be discussed in this Chapter. 

Selection of Prisoners for Particular Industries 

39. The Committee made enquiries from the superintendents as to how they selected prison¬ 
ers for certain industries, i.e. whether they carried out any preliminary selection or not. Very clear 
views were obtained from one of the superintendents. According to him, and with this perhaps 
few of the superintendents differed, in allocating labour to different industries the following consi¬ 
derations are kept in view: 

(i) physical fitness of the convict for a particular industry or task; 

(ii) previous environments and standard of living; 

(iii) any technical training or experience of a particular industry which he has; and 

(iv) prisoner’s own aptitude or inclination for a craft. Although, according to the superin¬ 

tendent, much reliance on the inclination cannot be put. 

40. The Committee agrees that these considerations should be kept in view and would like 
to add two more— 

(n) that as far as practicable the prisoner should be given training in only those crafts or 
vocations for which he may get opportunities in his home village or district, and 

(b) that the prisoner should not, as far as practicable, be sent to a jail far away from his home 
district for learning a craft or vocation or trade merely on the ground that a particular 
craft or vocation or trade was centralized in that far off jail unless he himself desires 
to go to the far off jail. 


Quality of Products 

41. We regret to find that though almost all other committees have been pointing out 
some of the defects about qualities, they persist even today. The 1946 Committee made the 
following remarks: 

(i) The average output per prisoner in jail is hardly one-half to one-third of a free worker 

of almost equal capacity. 

(ii) The finish of the articles is generally poor. 

This is the view of the superintendents also who have maintained that on account of these 
defects, some of which are said to be peculiar to work in jail, their goods do not come up to 
the standard of the work done outside. 

42. The causes of defective and ineffic ient work are the following: 

/. Poor Workmanship —This is due to— 

(i) want of preliminary training before putting a convict on to his job; 

(ii) lack of sufficient incentive to the prisoners for good work; 

(iii) want of regular stage supervision of the work done by the convict; 

(iv) too much emphasis on getting the prescribed task completed somehow; 

(v) want of properly trained instructors and supervisors and their unsatisfactory service 

conditions; and 

(vi) want of refresher’s course for those trained supervisors appointed long ago. 
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II. Lack of Improved Methods. 

III. Lack of Expert Technical Directions. 

IV. Defects in Purchase of Raw Materials. 

V. Poor Outturn of Prison Labour. 

43. Suggestions for the removal of these common defects —Some type of preliminary 
training is absolutely necessary for all crafts and industries in the jail, but we are of the opinion 
that no special industrial school need be opened in any jail except for juveniles about which we 
shall discuss later. 

Paragraph 893 of the Jail Manual prescribes that 20 per cent of the prisoners should 
always be kept under training. In submitting statements the jails do,show some figures 
under training under this paragraph of the Jail Manual, but we found that it was 
difficult for us to sort out those under training. The object of this paragraph of the 
Manual appears to be to make allowance for the wastage of workmen due to releases 
and transfers. But unfortunately training has never been treated by jail administration 
seriously and the so-called trainees are all / mixed up with actual producers, with the 
result that craftmanship deteriorates. There is no provision in the jail rules for treating the pro¬ 
ducts of the jail trainees separately. We, therefore, propose that system of training previous to pro¬ 
duction which is followed under the Tuitional Class Scheme of the Industies Department, should be 
adopted for the jails. The production during training should be accounted for separately and the 
products should be sold at reduced prices. The loss suffered should be considered as cost of training. 
Training should, as far as possible, be in a separate shed to prevent mixing up of the products. 
The Committee recommends that in addition to the preliminary training, the entire factory should 
also be a sort of training-cum-production centre where prisoners will get further training on the job 
and this factor has to be kept prominently in view by the supervisors of all factories to ensure 
efficiency. We were told in some of the training institutes of the Industries Department visited 
by us that even a diploma-holder needs to work under guidance for some time before he becomes 
a finished worker or craftsman; hence the need for proper stage supervision of the work under the 
vigilance of qualified instructors, besides the preliminary technical training. 

Lack of Sufficient Incentive to the Prisoners 

44. The Committee has examined in detail the facilities that are available in some form or 
other and feels that most of these facilities should be allowed to industrial and agricultural worker 
as an incentive to good workmanship. As already stated, they should never be allowed to lapse a 
a matter of routine rights. The following incentives are specially recommended: 

(1) Graded remission for good work, (2) wages, (3) facilities to sleep in the open in summer, 
(4) release on parole for short periods, (5) work under conditions of lesser and lesser restraint, 

(6) association with the fellow prisoners in the evening for recreation and educational purposes, 

(7) going out in the city for a few hours with relations and/or with a party of convicts, (8) purchasing 
extra food and other articles of necessities from general canteen out of their wages, (9) remittance 
ofhis earned money to own relations outside, (10) release on probation, and (11) Amenities of 
superior class for exceptional good work. 

45. (1) Remissions —Remissions have all along been a. good feature of jail administration in 
our country and the 1919 Committee found the evidence before them to be practically unanimous 
that remissions were “appreciated by all classes of prisoners even habitual”. At present the Jail 
Manual, normally allows remissions up to one-third of the total sentence undergone by a con¬ 
vict. The Committee considers remissions to be a good incentive for industrial work. But unfor¬ 
tunately the Committee got the impression that the award of remission for good work has become 
a matter of routine and, therefore, has lost some of its value. 

At present the following remissions are allowed: 

(a) Three days per month for thoroughly good conduct and scrupulous attention to all pri¬ 
son regulations. 

(h) Three days per month for industries, i.e., due performance of the prescribed task. 

(c) Extra remissions are allowed to those engaged as convict officers, in scavenging duty and to 

experts in any industry and those employed in wool carding. 

(d) Remissions for work on holidays. 

(e) Remissions for continuous period of no punishment. 

There are some special remissions for special services, other than those mentioned above, to 
be granted by the superintendent or the Inspector General. But paragraph 187 lays down the 
restriction that the total remission awarded to a convict under these rules shall not, without the 
special sanction of the State Government, exceed one-third of the total sentence undergone. 

46. We propose that besides the remissions that are allowed for good conduct and maintenance 
of jail discipline or any other services and open to all convicts, all other remissions should be 
based on the efficiency of the work of the prisoner and should be granted by the superintendent after 
obtaining written report on and spot check of the good work of the prisoner so that the sanction in 
each case should be after examination and enquiry by the superintendent and not merely as a favour 
by any official or officer. Besides noting these remissions on the history tickets of the prisoners, 
a special record should be maintained in the industrial section of the jail so that the history ticket 
of each man may not have to be examined in each case. The record of these remissions maintained 
in the Factory Section should be checked up by the superintendent and other inspecting authorities 
and compared with the improvement in quality as a result of these remissions. 
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We recommend that special remissions under paragraph 184(4) should be allowed on the basis 
of bonus earned for quantity of only quality products. This remission will be over and above the 
remission allowed monthly for completion of prescribed task and should be sanctioned by the 
superintendent every quarter and a final overall allowance on continued good work in all quarters 
should be given at the end of the year, with the appro va 1 of the Inspector General or the Government, 
if necessary. 

47. The prisoners in Camp Jails get remission on the basis of one day’s remission for Sach 
day of work done in the camps, besides the facility of working in open conditions and receiving 
adequate payment for the work done. Normally the jail administration does not send out to 
camps convicts who are considered to be doing very useful work in any trade or craft in the pri¬ 
sons. The result of this system is that the prisoners who are otherwise very competent and well 
behaved are deprived of these facilities for no fault of their own. The Committee, therefore, 
recommends that when any convict, who has to be detained for industrial work in any jail though 
otherwise fit to be sent to a Camp, should be compensated for the loss of the facilities and income 
available in Camps. Such indispensable and efficient convicts engaged in industrial work should 
be awarded at least remissions at the same rate at which they are admissible to the Camp prisoners, 
provided that all such cases of giving special remissions to detained industrial workers are got 
approved by the Inspector General himself. 

48. If our proposals are accepted by the Government, some more prisoners may be released 
early but after having received good training for rehabilitating themselves. This will mean double 
gain to the State, i.e., saving in cost of maintenance and reformation of prisoners. 

49. We recommend that the limit of maximum remission prescribedin paragraph 187 of the Jail 
Manual be raised to one-third of the period of sentence, instead of one-third of the period under¬ 
gone as at present, which actually amounts to only one-fourth of the total sentence. In fact this was 
also the recommendation of 1946 Committee. We recommend further that if occasion arises 
when remissions exceed the limit prescribed in paragraph 187, as proposed above, special sanction 
of the State Government should be obtained for further remission and that Government should 
normally accept such recommendations of the Inspector General of Prisons. We do not wish to 
prescribe any limit to Government’s discretion. These recommendations are based on the 
principle that a prisoner should be kept in jail only for the period necessary to correct him. 

50. (2) Wages —The Committee of 1919 examined the system of making payments to prisoners 
for work in industries then prevalent in England and U. S. A. and approved “of the principle oi 
giving prisoner a further reward for work in jail besides remissions and other facilities. The pay¬ 
ment was to be made for work beyond the prescribed task” as was done in England and America 
also. 

The subsequent Committees for Prison Reform in the State 1929, 1939 and 1946 support¬ 
ed this measure. The 1946 Committee took notice of the system introduced under G. O. no. 
757/VI—1222-1935, dated August 17, 1935, in the Kanpur Jail for tailoring work and recommended 
that the results of this experiment should be examined and “the possibilities ol an extension oi the 
system explored”. 

Two uses of the amount received by convicts as “gratuity”, “bonus” or“wages’ commonly 
recommended by these Committees were (i) to purchase some articles of food and comlort inside 
the jail, and (ii) to take home some money of his own. 

51 .The 1919 Committee had recommended payment of gratuity to all other convicts also 
besides those working in industries. They realized the difficulty of assessing work tor those no 
on tasked works and left it for the administration to give them suitable gratuity. 

The convicts in Camp Jails earn full wages on the basis of the wages allowed to an outside 
labourer and pay for the major portion of their maintenance charges, leaving to them the balance 
as their net wages. 

In the Model Prison the prisoner whether engaged in agriculture or industry, works on his own, 
and out of the profits of his business he pays back to the State his cost of maintenance, 1 is 
system cannot be employed in all prisons. 

52, We have examined two proposals in detail— 

(i) Giving regular wages on piece-wage and daily-wage system for the work turned 
out by the prisoners engaged in industries. 

(ii) Award of bonus or reward on the quality and quantity of work turned out. 

In our opinion the Government are paying minimum or maintenance wages to all prisoner 

in the form of food, clothing, medical facilities and other amenities and, therefore, we recom 
mend that all further remuneration should be in the form of reward or bonus for good wor . 

53. At present the tailoring section is getting some reward or bonus, though some men 
engaged in a part of the tailoring section are excluded. 

We propose that wage-bonus should be paid for all kinds of industrial workers including 
tailoring. Wage bonus should be divided for quantity and quality of work. For quantity we 
propose that a unit rate of bonus should be laid down for each industry for work beyond the 
given task. But this alone cannot be a good incentive for quality according to specifications. 
We, therefore, propose that an additional bonus for quality work should also be laid down. 
Samples of work should be prescribed to indicate the quality eligible for bonus. The calculation 
should be first on the quality achieved, whether the task is achieved or not and later, on the task, 
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So that we may give something for quality work and thus encourage first quality and then quantity. 
The details will need very careful working and this should be worked out later by the Jail Depart¬ 
ment. The task and the quality prescribed should always vary with the general improvement achiev¬ 
ed in production methods. In case it is found in actual practice that these calculations become 
too meticulous or liable to misuse and corruption, any other system may be tried provided the 
following objective is realized: 

(i) the convict should be incentivated by the amount of actual net payment to him; 

(ii) payment should be for all work in the Industrial section and Agricultural section ac¬ 

cording to both quality and quantity including production for jail use for which no 
wages are calculated in arriving at the cost-price; 

(iii) no flat rate should be used and the difference between the income of a really efficient 

convict who achieves both quality and quantity almost equivalent to the assumed 
quantity for a professional worker and that of the least efficient worker should be 
substantial. 

The basic idea behind our recommendation for payment in lieu of wages is to give a fairly 
clear picture to the convict of the prospects of sufficient regular income out of his work after re¬ 
lease. This will be an inducement to him to get himself rehabilitated after release. 

54. There are many other facilities which are allowed to superior class prisoners or to those 
in Model Prison or Camp Jail. These could also be used as additional incentives for superior work 
and we recommend as follows; 

(i) Ordinarily convicts who have continuous record of appreciation for improved quality 

and efficienty work, say for three years, should be entitled to promotion to the pri¬ 
vileges of the superior class even if he cannot be called a superior class prisoner for 
some reason as long as he maintains his improved standard. 

(ii) Letters and interviews may be allowed beyond the prescribed limits to very efficient workers. 

(iii) Facilities to sleep in the open should be allowed for continued good work for a year. 

All such prisoners should also be allowed to go on short leave on parole or to go out 
for a day with members of their own when they come to see them. 

(iv) Facilities for going out occasionally with parties of convicts should be allowed to all consis¬ 

tently good workers. 

(v) All good workers should be allowed to associate in the evening for recreation, hobbies 

and education, except those specifically separated as bad or dangerous habituals. 

(vi) All prisoners who earn bonus should be free to buy items of food, smoke and other com¬ 

fort from the jail canteen out of their earnings, in addition to the facility allowed to 
all out of contributions received from their people. 

(vii) Prisoners earning bonus should be allowed to send to the dependent members of their 

family some payments out of their earnings. 

(viii) Prisoners who continue to do good work for a long period may be released for a given 
period on probation for rehabilitation before the expiry of their period of detention. 
The release will become absolute after successful completion of the probationary 
period. 

We were told that most of the professional habituals were well-behaved inside the prison and 
could be good workers too in the hope of earlier release. We have such prisoners also in view 
and recommend that each case should be carefully examined from security and other points of 
view, by the jail administration. 

55. The Department should clearly lay down the rules under which a prisoner will be entitled 
to one or more of the privileges or incentives proposed by us as these should not depend exclusively 
upon the discretion of the superintendent except that he should have full power to disallow some of 
the privileges to those who are not normally entitled to them under the rules for security. 

5.6. We do not propose to leave out the other convicts not employed in industries. We wish 
to avoid the resultant heart-burning. The Committee of 1919 had recommended some gratuity 
to them. They realized that it was difficult to arrive at the task prescribed for such workers and 
recommended that the superintendent should be empowered to grant them some gratuity according 
to their view of the work done by an individual prisoner. We agree and recommend that a 
non-industrial worker may be given, by the superintendent up to one anna per day, based on the 
convict’s ability to earn two days’ extra remission by good work over and above the remission of 
four days already allowed for work done as jail service. We recommend further that the number 
of days of normal remission be increased by two days for non-industrial workers, i.e., six days per 
month, as all of them have to work on holidays. If this is done, good work even in prison ser¬ 
vices will be incentivated and the Government will not be required to incur any very appreciable 
expenditure provided we take into account the savings under cost of maintenance due to the re¬ 
mission being allowed to all and payments only to good workers. 

57. (3) Want of regular Stage supervision —Even a casual exa m ination of the work being done 
by the prisoners showed us avoidable bad workmanship which could easily be prevented if there had 
been proper technical supervision. Whenever production according to specifications is under¬ 
taken, this supervision is essential at all stages—raw material, preliminary processes like warp 
laying or bobbin winding in weaving, actual production work and finishing. In the opinion of the 
Co mmi ttee this is neglected and should be enforced. Properly qualified staff could do this provided 
always that superior technical control dicussed later is also available. 
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58. (4) Too much emphasis on getting the prescribed task —The Jail Manual has prescribed 
tasks for each craft. The superintendents have said that the task was reasonable and could be 
accomplished. An average cottage worker works for about ten hours in a 24-hour dhy and some 
times more. The actual working hours on the job in the jails work out to be a little less than seven 
hours and not nine, which is the maximum number prescribed under paragraph 886 of the Jail 
Manual, and now includes all other work like physical drill, education, etc. This is according to 
the Prisons Act. Wc should, therefore, plan on seven hours of efficient work, and if necessary 
the task prescribed may be revised. 

59. (5) and (6) Want of properly-trained Instructors , etc., and want of Refresher's Course— 
We havo discussed these points under “Staff” separately. 

Lack of Improved Methods 

60. (i) The Committee is of opinion that improvements are necessary and technical details 
have been given by the different officers of the Industries Department for each specific important 
industry of the jails at Appendix D. We will be discussing them along with other specific problems 
of each industry. 

(ii) The jail factory buildings will have to be remodelled so as to give more space per worker 
with reference to the improved tools recommended and also to remove congestion which exists 
today and which we noticed during the course of our visits. 

(iii) Further improvements in technique from timo to time and solution of technical 
problems that may arise from time to time should be got solved- by reference to the Director of 
Industries. We feel that not enough use has been made of the provision of paragraph 877 of the 
Jail Manual, which lays down that officers of the Industries Department may visit jail factories 
while on tour and record such remarks as they may think useful in the visitors’ book. The Jail 
Department should maintain this liaison between the officers of the Industries Department and the in¬ 
dustrial work in jail. We suggest that similar provision should also be made in the Manual of the 
Industries Department so that officers of that Department may consider it their duty to visit the 
industries in the jails. The Committee would like to go further and recommend that some of the 
technical experts of the Industries Department who have central institutes under them, should be 
officially designated “Advisers to the Jails”and should be paid some remuneration for this extra 
work that we expect them to do . This will facilitate smooth working. Full use was made of this 
incentive by the Government of India in the Department of Rehabilitation and Employment, who 
gave extra allowance to technical staff where they entrusted somo of the technical training work 
to technical institutions of the Industries Department of the State. They thus ensured quicker 
introduction of their programme and they saved money on superior technical supervision. 

(iv) Itshouldbe possibletoorganizebetterpreparatoryandfinishing process with or without 
the help of power machines, for instance, blanket production. Detailed reference will be made for 
each industry when we examine the existing and new industries. 

Need for Superior Technical Directions 

61. We have already suggested under “Lack of Improved Methods” that superior technical 
directive can and should be obtained from the officers of the Industries Department. A view was 
expressed that all technical work should be concentrated in a special research institute attached to 
an industrial jail. We have not agreed to this as it is an avoidable duplication and heavy expendi¬ 
ture. We prefer the system already suggested by us. Further the Committee feels that superior 
technical directive, as far as the details in each industry are concerned, cannot bo expected to be 
given by any one technical expert. We need the help of expert in each industry. The Com¬ 
mittee feels that the Director of Jail Industries may or may not be a technical expert in any parti¬ 
cular branch of an industry, but he should have background training in organizational and admi¬ 
nistrative work of industrial production. The main function of the Directorate should be to co¬ 
ordinate the industrial activities of the different jails, maintain contact with the Industries De¬ 
partment officers in the matter of technical details and with other government departments in the 
matter of production of jail goods up to the specifications and designs required by them. Further 
reference to the work expected to be done and the qualification necessary in the case of Director 
and his assistants will be discussd under ‘“Staff”. 

62. Another point came up before the Committee in this connexion that because of the lower 
scale of pay and the status of the Director and the Assistant Director, they are not able to influence 
the jails in the matter of practical directions as effectively as they could, nor was it likely that with 
this status and grade they would be able to deal effectively with other departments of government. 
The Committee found that there was much truth in this after examining some of the officers of Jail 
Department and recommends that the status of the Director of Jail Industries should be that of 
a class I officer like Superintendent of Central Prisons and the Deputy Director of Industries of 
Uttar Pradesh. We feel that the Directorate will not be able to function effectively unless this is 
done. This should engage the Government’s immediate attention. Details'have been given in 
Chapter X for Training and Staff. 

Purchase of Raw Materials 

63. The Committee examined the question of delays and often high prices in central pur¬ 
chase of raw material raised by almost all superintendents. We are of the opinion that whatever 
might have been the reasons during the period of control for the late supply of yarn and other articles 
through the Stores Purchase Department, this delay can now be easily avoided by anticipating 
demand and by making purchases of stocks for a reasonable period of time. In fact the jails 
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should keep some stock always in hand so that there may never be an acute shortage of the type 
complained. We recommend that for industries like Tent making, Blanket weaving, etc., at least 
three months’ requirement should always be in stock. 

Tn order to secure best advantages in price for normal needs, the Committee is of opinion 
that the quotations received through a proper tendering system is far more reliable and should 
be continued. Some of the superintendents have said that they receive quotations for lower prices 
on many occasions. The Committee feels that difference between the price of periodical purchases 
in bulk and the market quotations at any particular time may be due to many factors, sudi as inevi¬ 
table seasonal market fluctuations and difference in the quality of the materials, specially in the case 
of yam. We can take advantage of seasonal variations to some extent if we make periodical pur¬ 
chases for stock at proper times by anticipation of demands, 

64. For specific items for which special emphasis was laid by the superintendents, we lay 
down the following detailed procedure: 

(i) Purchase of tent cloths should be made through the Stores Purchase Department by 

inviting quotations directly from the mills instead of going through the Textile 
Controller and the Textile Commissioner. The Stores Purchase Officer of the 
Government said that it was no longer necessary to contact the mills through cither 
the U. P. Textile Controller or the Textile Commissioner of India. 

(ii) Tested yarn should continue to be purchased through the Stores Purchase Department 

and full use should be made of the fact that the yarn and other material is tested and 
not of the bazar quality in advertising jail products. To have better satisfaction 
that testing is properly done, technical men employed in the Jail Department should 
always be associated with the testing work in the Industries Department. In fact 
the purchasing department is authorized under Government rules to carry out the 
test itself if it so desires, and in the matter of bulk tests, at the time of supply this 
should always be done and is expected to be done under Stores Purchase Rules. 

(iii) The system of the purchase of wool will have to be changed. We found that there has 

been considerable difficulty in the purchase of wool because this basic raw material 
is not yet sold properly graded and packed according to grades. During the period 
of the war there was a common complaint that supplies were either below 
standard or untimely. Many factors worked during this period, specially the vast 
purchases by the Government of India themselves. Even in normal times the 
Department had been finding it difficult to get supplies on the basis of tenders with 
samples and deliveries after test at jail gate. Opinion was expressed before us 
that the risk to the suppliers under the system of delivery at jail gate was mainly 
responsible for higher prices quoted and paucity of sufficient number of competitors 
for supply. Wool is sold in the important markets of India, like Panipat, Beawar 
and Fazilka. Best wool comes after the spring clip and is called “Phaguni”, 
coming in February and March and the second best in autumn, which is known as 
“Katki” and comes in the market in October and November. Most of the dealers 
and commission agents supplying to the mills, etc., make purchases on the spot at 
the mandis. We feel that the jails should also make an attempt to make bulk 
purchases in the mandis by deputing a responsible officer, not lower in status than the 
Director of Jail Industries, to go to the mandis accompanied by two representatives, 
to be selected by the Inspector General, from Agra and Bareilly central prisons, 
where wool work is concentrated. We realize that this would be open to serious objec¬ 
tions under the account rules, because proper tenders will not be possible under the 
spot purchases and the Inspector General and the Government may be flooded by com¬ 
plaints that many of the suppliers had been unfairly treated. To obviate this difficulty, 
we would suggest that the’ rates and samples may be obtained by the normal tender 
system and the bulk supply should be taken not at the jail gate but at the mandi, after 
proper inspection of the lot when it is in open condition, and then the lot should be 
baled not in bags, but in “pucca” pressed bales. As far as practicable the wool expert 
of the Industries Department should always be associated at the time of bulk purchase 
also. This will require fairly long stay, say a week or ten days. This appears to 
be a good alternative to the existing system of obtaining indifferent supplies at the 
jail gate. This modified system will give better results because the suppliers will no 
longer be required to bring their wool at the jail gate for any test there and will be free 
of all liabilities after baling it under the supervision of the jail officers in the mandi. 
They should, therefore, offer reasonable competitive rates, 

(iv) Cotton for khadi in bales will be purchased from the Gandhi Ashram or through 

the Industries Department, which also consumes large quantity, as and when necessary. 
The rates for cotton are fairly well-known and both the systems would be quite suitable 
and should be utilized according to the convenience of the Jail Department. Stocks 
will have to the maintained as cotton supplies are best when the markets are full of 
cotton. 

(v) Timber should be secured from the Forest Department direct by a special arrangement and 

should be stocked in planks and rails for natural seasoning when necessary for large 
order, kiln seasoning of sawn timber may be got done at the Bobbin Factory or Cen¬ 
tral Wood Working Institute, Bareilly. 

(vi) The Committee do not propose to make any change in the system of purchase of other 

articles. 
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65. We have enumerated some of the difficulties and have suggested some incentives also, 
which should improve the production. We have laid great emphasis on the treatment that the 
convicts should get and the conditions under which they should live to induce them to work 
willingly. 


Description of Existing Industries and Suggestions for Improvement 

66. Durrie {floor) weaving—' The jails have specialized in floor durries which are woven 
on “Addas” or improvised looms and the weft is beaten not by sley but by “Panja”. This is the 
system common all over the State and we have not yet seen regular looms being made to weave 
durries of the width of floor durries. Durrie weaving is common in all central jails and to some 
extent in some of the first class district jails that no detailed comment is necessary except that the 
number of dye houses may be increased as and when necessary. At present they are at Lucknow 
and Agra only. 

We strongly recommend that Government should lay down as a matter of policy that P.W.D, 
and other Government departments must get their requirement of floor durries from the jails and 
should communicate their requirement to the jails beforehand and not at the end of the financial 
year. For instance, when a building is being erected by the P. W. D. for a Government office it 
should be easy for it or the department concerned to place an order for the durries that the build 
ing would require and similar intimation could be given when new office or new sections to old 
offices are decided to be opened. Other methods of marketing have been suggested in Chapter 
no. VI on Jails Depot. 

67. Loom durries—A large quantity of bed durries are woven on the improvised ‘‘Addas” as 
described above but some lighter durries can be woven on the handloom. It appears that the demand 
continues to be for heavier bed size durries made on “Addas”. But we saw at Bareilly lighter 
durries also selling well in the market. Loom durries should, therefore, continue to be made on 
looms as we saw in Bareilly. The beating of the weft yam is done by sley and not by “Panja” 
when the durrie is woven on the loom. Durrh s with complicated designs will continue to be woven 
on “Addas” as at present, i.e., the floral and kanta patti. We should also introduce the new type 
of printed fancy durries recently introduced by the Industries Department and known as picnic 
durries. These should sell well and give a new popular line for our trained convicts. Lucknow 
has already taken up another type of durries made by a firm in Aligarh. Woven flooring of jute 
yarn can also be tried provided subsequent experiments in printing on jute and dying of jute yarn 
succeed. This should be similar to the “jute carpets” produced by some of the mills. 

68. It has been said very often that the jail durries, specially floor durries, are more expen¬ 
sive, than bazar durries. This objection could be met by controlling the weight of the durries. 
The counts of yam used, fast dyes and weight of durries, should be indicated on a 
label and we may request the Industries Department to “quality mark” them. Taking into consi¬ 
deration the weight and twisted "quality” of yarn and fast dyes it should not be difficult for us 
to convince the customers that our durries are and are bound to be more durable and quality 
to quality cheaper and certainly not dearer. 

69. Carpets (cotton )—Our cotton carpets are very expensive because we use normal hanked 
yarn for pile carpets while the weaver still relies on the wastages of the mills, commonly known 
as “Uljhan”, i.e., entangled yarn and the warp ends. We would like to discourage this industry 
of cotton pile carpets because of very poor prospects. We do not, however, propose to rule out the 
production of pile carpets altogether. They should be made against orders only by habituals. 

The total number of convicts reported to be employed in these three items of floor and bed 
durries and carpets is 600, including the 20 per cent said to be under training. Preference may be 
given to habituals and convicts above 35 years of age. Picnic durries proposed should be for 
good and younger convicts. The number should, therefore, be 600 trained and 100 under training. 

70. Carpets {woollen)— As has already been said in this report earlier there has been a tradi¬ 
tion In the jails for making carpets. Agra Central Prison is still making woollen carpets because 
it often got convicts from the trade. Other central jails also make carpets as and when they get 
trained labour for it. We recommend that the industry should continue. But the demand for 
carpets is not very heavy and the old system of apprentice training should be given only to those 
long-termers beyond five years from the locality of carpet industry. One trained carpet instructor 
should be employed in Agra Central Prison. A little superior white wool will have to be used for the 
average quality and the spinning will also have to be improved. The yarn or the wool will have 
to be dyed (fast) in different colours according to the colour scheme of the design. If orders are 
secured for superior quality carpets, yarn should be purchased from the mills for such superior 
carpets provided of course the price offered by the customer justifies it. It may be noted here that 
over 80 per cent of the carpets made in Uttar Pradesh are made of hand-spun yarn. Finishing is 
defective and better scissors for trimming and brushes are required. Other tools for finishing 
(not any machine) may also be obtained. 

The weavers should not be allowed to evolve their own designs as the result is likely to be 
disappointing. The jails have good designs and further designs can always be got from the market 
or the Industries Department. We also recommend that the Agra Central Jail should be provided 
With the Carpet Annual, which is issued from England. It was reported to the Committee at Agra 
that orders could be secured from the trade. We recommened that jails as well as the Directorate 
of Industries should secure such orders from the trade as a regular practice. 

71. Carpets made of condemned wool —We did not see any carpet made of condemned wool 
but were told that carpets were made from condemned wool, i.e., woollen yarn obtained from con¬ 
demned blankets. This must be a tedious and costly process if we take into account the labour 
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involved. Blanket cuttings, old blankets, could be converted into wool by chopping into small 
bits and then passing the lot through the caiding machines twice or thrice. In the last carding 
25 per cent good wool may be mixed. This reclaimed wool will yield cheaper and more durable 
carpets. 

We would also suggest that jute should be used for the pile to make cheap carpets. But jute 
should not be used in the jails except on superintendent’s own initiative to prevent the likelihood 
of jute yarn being mixed in the woollen carpets. 

Sixty convicts are reported to be employed at present. The number can be increased to 
100, if necessary, and this work should be confined to the Agra and Banaras central prisons because 
of the prospects for rehabilitation in those districts. 

72. Newar —Two types of newar, plain or striped for bed and heavier quality for belts, are 
made in the jails. Newar of jails is famous and the number of convicts employed on this work is 
fairly considerable. The convicts can make an independent living after release by learning this craft. 
The single newar loom is used for making newar which is of very simple construction. The cost of 
this equipment would not be much and could conveniently be obtained by the prisoners on release. 
The production of newar is worth Rs.30,000 to 40,000 per year. Newar is always sold by weight 
and in specially prepared rolls. There is possibility of increasing production by 50 per cent. It 
could be introduced among all convicts sentenced to one year’s imprisonment in all jails. 

Seven hundred convicts are at present employed. This number should do plus. 100 for train¬ 
ing. The handloom and durrie instructors should do the work with the help of convict instructors. 
Much triaining is not needed. Convict instructors could do that. The regular instructors could 
train convict instructors and look after planned work. All instructors holding Diploma know 
newar weaving. 

73. Handloom weaving —Till 1951 handloom weaving was the most important industry in the 
jails as far as the number of convicts employed is concerned. This is because the entire cloth for 
the convicts clothing used to be made on the looms inside the jails. The number of prisoners then 
employed used to be in the neighbourhood of 1,000 on 450 looms but with the introduction of Khadi 
in 1951, which is being purchased from Sri Gandhi Ashram, Meerut, the looms in the jails are 
lying idle and it is a big headache for the jails to employ suitably the labour thrown out of the looms. 

The handloom industry still employs the largest number of men in our State and is next to 
agriculture. The handlooms still supply one-fourth of the total requirement of cloth in the 
State. A view has been expressed that handloom weaving should not be taught as the handloom 
weavers are still in a very bad condition and during 1953—55 thousands of handloom weavers 
were thrown out of employment. The Committee agrees with this view but more because of ano¬ 
ther and more important reason that handloom weavers work on the family basis and also on 
“Beradari” or brotherhood basis. It is difficult for non-weavers to get such facilities. They 
can, however, work in producing Khadi and also in producing .those items in which twisted 
or doubled yarn are commonly used. There is now greater demand for these items. 

74. We do not, therefore, propose to abandon handloom altogether. The trained convicts 
can train later their children for a part of the work or they could go to the mills. We propose 
that the manufacture of special handloom fabrics and not merely plain cloth weaving like garha 
should be taught to them. The items for which the the jails may specialize will be bed cover, 
curtain and table cloths and towels and dusters. The number to be employed on these fabrics 
cannot be very large and we do not visualize the employment of more than 100 in all the central 
and some district jails besides khadi which is being treated separately in the next chapter on new 
industries. 

75. The condition of the looms in the jails was found very unsatisfactory by the Committee 
andaspecialtestcheckoftheloomsatBanaras Central Prison was got done at the requestofthe 
Committee by the Principal, Government Central Textile Weaving Institute, Banaras. He found 
82 looms out of which 51 had been dismantled and 31 were fit for use. All these were in a very bad 
state. Sleys of most of these had worn out and gone out of alignment. All were devoid of take- 
up motions, without which it is very difficult to produce cloth of proper structure. No self-leasing 
warping machine was available. Some of the looms could be repaired but most will have to be 
replaced for handloom work. 

We accept the findings of the Principal of the Institute and do recommend the replacement 
of 100 looms with accessories of the following types: 

(i) Frame looms fitted up with take-up motion and having long legs in frame so that they 
could be fixed in the ground and having cloth rollers capable of accommodating 40 
yards of cloth. 

(ii) Semi-automatic looms which have recently been invented by the Institute and have 
gained appreciation. 

(.iiij Self-leasing warping machine to make warping easy in the shed. 

Details of the equipment and tools together with an idea of cost is given at Appendix D. 

For producing fancy double ply yarn the jails would require a doubling machine of the 
simpler variety, the Vertical Banaras type or of Cbarkha pattern Mau model. Jacquards and Dab* 
bies may also be introduced. 

If these improvements in the tools and appliances are accepted and proper arrangements 
for stage supervision are introduced the work can easily be up to the standard in fabrics. 
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Our reco mmendations for handloom should be consi dered along with khadi in Chapter V 
(New Industries) because the seme instnxtcis ar.d Items could be used for both. 


76. Blankets —Blankets have of late become a big headache for the Jail Department, and. 
the Committee, therefore, examined the problem in very great detail and visited Muzaffarnagar 
Blanket Production Centre of the Industries Department, particularly for this, besides examining 
in detail the work at Bareilly and Agra central prisons. At Muzaffarnagar we discussed with the 
Divisional Superintendent of Industries the improvements introduced by the Industries Department 
so far and requested him to give us a complete note on the improvements necessary. He has kindly 
given us a detailed note which will be found printed at Appendix D. In brief, his recommendations 
amount to¬ 


ll) Better wool to be purchased. We have already recommended this. 

(2) Better carding test by opening and beating with sticky, to remove dust before putting 

it on the carding machine for test. This would remove moisture and prevent mixing 
of too much dust. A still better method would be of washing test, which may perhaps 
be difficult at present but could be introduced as soon as the modern carding machines 
are fitted up, 

(3) Carding —Hand carding should be stopped and carding machines of the type we saw 

at Bareilly may be introduced till we are able to get regular wool opening and carding 
machines for which proposals have been made in Chapter V. 

(4) Spinning —It should be very considerably improved and the count of yarn should be 60’s 

instead of 15’s to 20’s, as at present. Improved ball bearing charkhas should be used 
which would cost about Rs.12 each instead of the very defective charkhas found 
in the jails. Better spinning will be possible more easily when the regular carding 
machines give slivers ready for spinning. 

(5) Warp— Two-ply, twisted or untwisted yarn be used for warp and also for weft. This 

doubling could be done on the charkhas. Warping drum should be used instead of 
peg warping. 

(6) Weaving —Improved fly shuttle looms be used. 

(7) Milling —It should be done by power machines and the installation of one set of machines 

has been estimated by Sri Verma to cost Rs.25,000 per jail, without the building. 

Sri Verma estimates that the improvements in spinning weaving, and finishing would lead to 
an extra expenditure of Rs. 1/8/- to Rs.2/- per'blanket. The Committee agrees with him that this 
would be compensated by the increase in warmth and the durability of the blankets. We general¬ 
ly agree with his suggestions and recommend that his proposals may be accepted. Some of us 
were of the opinion that yarn should also be spun by machinery. We ultimately agreed to give 
preference to the production of carded slivers alone by machinery, spinning being continued to 
be done by hand for greater employment. Blanket weaving is primarily a part of jail service. 
Use of machinery is, therefore, justified. Habituals could be employed on this work. 

According to Sri Verma the improvements suggested by him in the existing system would 
cost about Rs.68,000 both for Bareilly and Agra central prisons. His estimate for one unit is as 
follows: 

Rs. 


(i) Installation of two Carding Machines (like the one at Bareilly already) 

(ii) Two hundred ball bearing charkhas at Rs. 12 
(jii) Twenty Fly Shuttle looms at Rs.250 

(iv) Four Warping Drums at Rs. 175 

(v) Finishing Plant 


1,000 

2,400 

5,000 

700 

24,950 


Total 


34,050 


If spinning is not done by machinery and only milling is done by it the number of 
people to be employed would be 680, including spinners and about 15 persons to be employed in 
the milling machine section. The position of employment would be as follows: 

(i) Spinning —Two hundred in each jail or 400 in all, plus 100 under training, i.e., 500. 

(ii) One hundred-twenty-five people for weaving in both the jails, including 50 for weaving, 

50 for preparatory processes and 25 under training. 

(iii) Milling —Not more than 20 convicts in each factory, besides four trained finishers and 

two electricians, for both the factories, who will come under staff. The number will 
thus be 680. 

In the case of blankets we propose that the Technical Officer of the Industries Department at 
Najibabad Blanket Finishing Factory should b e made our adviser, because we will need his practical 
experience of controlling the blanket production work of the centres of the Industries Department. 

77. Tents —Tents are made in Fatehgarh Central Jail ever since the introduction of tent 
making in the jails. Government buy all the tents they need, first from the jail and go to the 
market for those that the jail cannot supply. This is thus a sheltered industry as far as marketing 
goes.- From the reports received by the Committee it appears that of late the jail has not been 
able to complete orders and in 1951 tents worth Rs.65,459 and in 1952 tents worth Rs.35,207 
could not be supplied. In 1953 the jail made tents worth Rs.1,73,940 out of the materials worth 
Rs.1,09,462 by employing on an average 213 labourers per day or 64,783 man-days. 
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One defect noted by the Committee was that the industry is practically a monopoly of the 
present tent foreman of the factory, who was found to be rather secretive about the processes, 
it appears that the men are employed only for stitching or for shifting things from one place to 
another. Cutting and balancing of the different parts of the cloth that go to make a tent is not 
taught to any prisoner. It is agreed that this work can only be done by a few mistries and not by 
all convicts or workers, the majority of whom have to be tailors. We recommend that one or two 
qualified mistries from the trade should also be employed to remove this difficulty. Along with 
tent making, some other manufacturing processes are conducted, e.g., floor diaries weaving, jute 
or hemp sutli spinning and bag making for keeping tent accessories made by about 35 weavers and 
400 twisters, openers and cleaners, cotton ropes of 4/12 ply cotton yarn which give employ¬ 
ment to about 40 convicts. Wooden parts, i.e., poles, ridges, pegs and mallets employ about 50 
men , ten of whom at least are expected to be fairly good in carpentry. Others should know ele¬ 
mentary carpentry only, like sawing and chiselling, etc. Thus the total number of men employed 
would be about 738 and could easily be 800. 

Fatehgarh Central Prison does not feel any difficulty in getting wood or bamboo and jute 
is supplied by the Jute Development Officer of the State. They have difficulty in getting cloth 
and the Superintendent has proposed that the jail should have one year’s requirements of 
cloth always in stock. We would suggest that the stock in the stock room should not exceed six 
months’ requirements because the difficulty experienced in the past is not likely to aiise now. The 
remaining six months stock should always be in process of manufacture and should be replenished 
by making purchases twice in a year. The estimated requirement of cloth is as follows: 


Kind of cloth 


Yards Approxi¬ 
mate 
cost 


Bleached drill 
Blue dosutie 
Yellow dosutie 
Canvas 
Sheeting cloth 
Sundry materials 



Rs. 

30,000 

41,200 

35,000 

45,000 

35,000 

50,000 

2,000 

5,000 

8,000 

6,500 

,, 

2,300 


Total 


1,50,000 


We propose that sheeting cloth and dosutie should be made on the handlooms proposed 
by us. Experiments were conducted in Banaras Central Prison under the guidance of the Principal, 
Central Weaving Institute, Banaras. The sheeting and dosutie cloth so made has already been 
utilized in making a regular Swiss cottage tent. We examined it on November 19,1955 ar.d were 
satisfied. We recommend that more such cloth should be made and its actual cost should be 
checked against mill-made cloth. If the difference is not in any way prohibitive, more handlooms 
should be started as a regular feature to produce 80,000 yards per year. We have provided mistries 
or instructors to help the foreman. Besides cloth, tents need large quantities of brass eyelets. These 
can be made in the jails by installing machines of suitable size with cutting and punching dies. 
This can be a new industry. 


As regards the demand, we will have to leave it to the Director of Jail Industries and the Assis¬ 
tant Director to contact the Government departments and the Stores Purchase Department for 
getting regular orders. He should be able to anticipate some of the demands. 


Garden umbrellas —Garden umbrellas are made in the tent factory. The bulk of it is smithy 
work and making of the pole involves carpentry work. Our only recommendation is that its cost 
should be reduced. Improvements in the manufacture of ribs should be made in consultation 
with the Principal, Technical Institute at Lucknow. The ribs should be lighter and strong. These 
umbrellas are useful to those living in bungalows. Demand could be increased if the price 
comes down. The cloth used for the umbrellas should be dyed in pleasing dark shades, and 
only fast dyes, which could resist the bleaching effect of the sun, should be used. 


78. Mat (Moonj and Hemp )—Moonj mats used to be very popular in offices and bungalows 
of officers which used to have kachcha-pucca floor. These mats were placed directly on the floor 
and durrics or carpets on them. The present demand is very little due to improvement in floors 
and higher cost of moonj. 

We do not see much prospect for thi^ industry besides the present consumption in jails 
for convicts bedding. Moonj work still engages the largest number of prisoners in the jails, about 
2,083 out of 4,981 in 1954. In our opinion this is too much. This is done, perhaps, to keep the 
total number in industries near the percentage prescribed for different jails. In place of moonj, 
khadi spinning alone will give work to 5,000 men of all ages. Further employment will be in 
agriculture. It is waste of labour to keep men in this kind of moonj work. The number should 
be reduced considerably and should be just enough to make the prisoners’ bedding mats and mats 
of all sizes against orders. This is one of those industries which is not liked by jail labourers and it 
Uas often just the reverse effect of reformation. About 500 to 600 convicts should be enough for 
all jails. 
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79. It was represented to us that sun hemp should be used for beddings and moonj should 
b e totally abolished. In Bihar sun-hemp mats for beddings arc provided and we recommend 
that sun hemp work may also be introduced to reduce further the work in moonj. With the 
present price of moonj and the difficulty in obtaining it, perhaps sun hemp may be a better and 
cheaper substitute in the long run. It is available in large quantities in the eastern districts of 
Uttar Pradesh. The processing of this fibre is different. Instead of pounding, they will have 
to comb it. Spinning is done on wooden taklis. During the war some of the jails did make sutll 
for the Co-operative Department which required sutli for camouflage nets, doormats with coconut 
fibre yarn .can also be tried by importing raw material from South India. 

80. Chicks —Chick making is confined to Gonda Jail and at present engages 
40 convicts. Chicks are very much in demand in Government offices and also in 
private houses and we see no reason why this industry should not be introduced in 4 to 6 jails, for 
instance, two in the eastern, two in the western and two in the southern districts. At present 
Government orders are usually passed on to the Jail Department, so sufficient work could be found. 
This industry could be taught to those below two years of imprisonment who are not useful for 
other industries. We propose that at least 100 convicts should be utilized for this industry in all 
the jails. The work should then expand to other jails. The supervision work could be done by 
other technical staff. 

81. Cane work —Making of good cane baskets and garden and verandah furniture is a recent 
development and had been introduced in the Lucknow Central Jail, but is now confined to Luck¬ 
now District Jail. The demand for both baskets and furniture has been good and the Jails Depot 
has been selling them well. They are comparatively cheaper than the better class cane furniture 
and better and cheaper th an the Bazar quality. There is an instructor trained in the Government 
of India Training Centre at Koni. At present 27 convicts are employed and the value of the pro¬ 
duction comes to Rs.6,000 for the year 1953-54. This work in the opinion of the Committee 
could be expanded in all the jails of the KABAL towns, except Kanpur. Prisoners from one to 
three years sentence could be trained in this work, The work is interesting and has, therefore, 
reformative value . It is useful for those who live in or very near cities. In our opinion it can 
safely employ 200 men in all the jails. Better cane should be obtained from other parts of India 
and we should not depend upon local cane only. Imported cane from Singapore and Malacca 
may also he used for a few pieces of very superior type of furniture, for trial, as this kind of furniture 
is also in demand. We shall require two instructors—one for Lucknow, fixed as at present, and 
one for Agra and more if necessary. They should train 20 to 25 convict instructors to start work 
in other jails. 

82. Wood work —Wood work includes carpentry and cabinet making, and both these 
types of work were found at Bareilly, Banaras and Naini. The work is, however, being concentrat¬ 
ed at Bareilly, because Bareilly is the biggest furniture-making centre in Uttar Pradesh and the jail 
can and should get full help from the Government Wood Working Institute there. It can be done 
in all central jails. Wc should concentrate in carpentry, i. e., general work in timber specially 
with reference to the building trade, repair of carts, making of big and small boxes and of articles 
like desks, stools, benches used in village schools and by lekhpals. Modern furniture should 
be attempted on lesser scale according to demand. There are many items of approved furniture 
needed by Government departments, e. g., flat desk, Kinder garden desks, school desk, 
small black-boards, charpoys with and without turnery legs, trays, waste-paper baskets 
stools, wooden hammer, armless wooden chairs, office racks, office tables and chairs. At present 
163 men are engaged and production to the value of Rs.5,394 is done. 

At Bareilly there is a polisher also and we saw many items of better class furniture being 
made. In our opinion there is and will continue to be a considerable demand for door frames and 
other items of simpler furniture mentioned above. We should concentrate on these because our 
convicts could find employment by doing this kind of work even in the villages. The main object 
should be to train good carpenters who should be provided with a set of tools by the State or from 
their savings and they should be prepared to go about undertaking odd jobs without waiting for a 
workshop. A list of modern tools has been given by Sri Sharma of Allahabad and the jails should 
be equipped with these. 

There should be work benches, although arrangement for work on “Thiha” should also be 
made so that they may not feel inconvenienced for want of working benches when they work as 
carpenters outside. The Principal of the Bareilly Institute has recommended that timber worth 
Rs.10,000 should be purchased and should be sawn and got seasoned at the Wood Working Institute, 
Bareilly, as a sort of reserve stock. This recommendation is supported. 

There should be an Assistant Superintendent class of instructors in the Rs. 120-300 scale besides 
other instructors. He should be stationed at Bareilly where convict instructors should be trained. 
The work should be on the training-cum-production lines. The Wood Working Institute is of opinion 
that there should be power tools which we consider rather premature at present. It must be re¬ 
membered, that work for those trained in ths use of power tools cannot be found easily after release. 
Moreover at present we want work for more convicts. We recommend that when work 
expands normally power machines for some processes may be adopted. We recommend that timber 
should be got sawn locally or a sawing machine may be installed. Hand-sawing of logs may be 
avoided. Training for work by hand in all processes should be given before deputing a convict 
to the power machines. 

83. Iron work —At present the Naini Central Prison does some iron work for the manu¬ 
facture of baltis, buckets, taslas, gratings, etc. In our opinion the work is very unsatisfactory. The 
Principal of the Technical Institute, Lucknow, found many of the machines to be completely out of 
order. In our opinion the work should be expanded and regular workshops for training in tin smithy 
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and forging should be started as proposed by us in the next chapter. We should have trained 
mtrujtocs—frr black smithy and for sheet work. There should ba sufficient convict instructors. 
These sections should produce most of the jail and Government requirements in klnrpls and 
minor appliances, implements, buckets, cans, irrigation pipes, boxes and trunks, etc., 
and should later be able to undertake work for sale too. 

84. Brasswares —At present brasswares like taslas, thalis, katoris, ladles, handas, measures, 
fittings, stencil figures and badges were being made at Banaras Central Prison, almost all for jail 
use. A few fittings are also made for Dak Bags which the Unnao Jail prepares for Government 
departments. We propose that brass moulding and sheet work for furniture fittings, police buttons, 
better badges and simple utensils should be made along with the work that is being done at Banaras 
Central Prison for jail use. Repair work of utensils should also be taught along with this but 
at times repair to taslas are wasteful. It is better to replace such taslas. Brass work should be 
of the types prevalent both at Banaras and Aligarh. Besides a lathe and the power polishing 
equipment there need not be any other power machines. We would need big and small hand 
presses for eyelets and button making out of thin brass sheets and aluminium besides hand tools, 
a list of which has been given by the Principal of Allahabad Carpentry School. At, 
present 30 men are engaged. Their number can easily be increased to 75 or more. Under the new 
schemes we have proposed expansion of this kind of work. We recommend further that light 
castings and other brasswares on the lines of the Aligarh Brass Industry should be especially de¬ 
veloped; if possible in the Aligarh Jail. 

85. Leather work— Leather working is a very important industry of Uttar Pradesh. It gives 
employment to about one lac persons and produces goods worth Rs. 10,80,00,000 annually. This 
work has not found favour in any of the jails and the little that is being done in the jails at Lucknow, 
Agra and Bareilly is mainly for jail use only. In the opinion of the Committee this work should be 
increased as now leather working is being done not merely by members of the depressed classes 
but by others too. Although shoes may not be very popular with the villagers, chappals have 
definitely come to stay. We, therefore, propose that chappal making, bags making and making of 
small articles of utility should be regularly taught in the jails also besides the Juvenile Jail. At 
present 32 men are engaged in leather work, but in our opinion the mumber should be increased 
to 100 excluding the Juvenile Jails. 

The Principal of Government Leather Working School found almost all the lathes, tools and 
appliances to be worn out and useless. He has given a list on the basis of 10—12 students 
and all these should immediately be purchased, both for miscellaneous work, i.e., bag making, etc., 
and shoe making. A set of hand-driven machines for some of the shoe-making processes was dis¬ 
played in the Indian Industries fair, in the court of the National Small Industries Corporation, 
New Delhi (27, Sundernagar) and these appear to be good. We recommend that at least two sets 
costing about Rs.8,000 each, i.e. Rs.16,000 should be purchased. These machines will be used for 
production after training in hand processes. Heavy type of new-cut shoes, which is common 
in villages now as against “Desi” shoes, may also be made. It should be possible for the jails to 
sell these locally. For marketing, we may get some orders from the Stores Purchase Department 
like making of belts, thongs and pouches. We should, however, depend upon local demand and it 
should be possible for each jail to come to an arrangement with a shoe shop for orders for shoes 
made especially for them. All warders’ shoes and superior convicts’ shoes should be made in 
the jails, including the Juvenile Jail, where the work should be reorganized by appointing a good 
instructor. Expansion should be done on the advice of the Leather Working School, Kanpur. 

86. Tailoring— At present tailoring is mainly concentrated in Unnao Distiot Jail besides 
the work that is being done in the Juvenile Jail and the Reformatory School. 

In our opinion tailoring has a future. There should be training-cum-production work In 
as many jails as practicable Including the Juvenile Jail. The training-cum-production work 
should be of the type of our “darzis” and not master cutter type, which is usually attempted by 
the theoretically trained Instructors. We should equip our convicts to cut and stitch simple 
kurtas, pyjamas, Jawahar bandis, commonly used both in cities and villages these days. Orders 
should be secured locally. They should’make prisoners’ clothing to actual measurement, at least 
in the jails where training is given in tailoring. This will provide practical training to the 
convicts, 

87. The work in Unnao District Jail was examined in detail and some non-offlcials gave 
evidence at Kanpur about its working. The following defects were pointed out: 

(i) The entire process of stitching was not taught to each convict. There was a division 
of work' fori the sake of speed. This defect must be removed and it can be 
done by combining with the factory a tailoring class of the type proposed for other 
jails. 

(ii) Another complaint about work was that payment of wages was made only to tailors 
and not to button-hole makers and those who assist the master cutter in cutting. 
Payment should be made to all. 

We cannot agree that contract work would suffer if training in all the processes is given 
before sending out men for work in separate processes in the factory section. We have already 
recommended separate arrangements for training for all jails with industrial work. At present 264 
men are employed in the Unnao Jail. It has trained staff. 

88. Power Sewing Machines at Unnao —We saw some dismantled power sewing 
machines at Unnao. They had come from Kanpur Jail. We are told that they are now in use. 
In our opinion emphasis should continue to be on treadle machines, because the rehabilitation 
opportunities for power machine work are very limited. 
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The convicts and their machines had not enough space. A new shed should be built. It 
is improper to make the convicts work in that over-crowded shed. It appeared that the men had 
to remain stiff to avoid disturbance to and from his neighbour on both sides. 

89. Brick making —Some brick making was being done at Lucknow. There is a demand 
for brick makers and the work is done in villages. The difficulty of getting land for making bricks 
in the jail has so far stood in the way. The Superintendent of the District Jail, Meeru{, has sub¬ 
mitted a scheme for working a regular brick kiln on the land lying outside Meerut Jail, but belong¬ 
ing to the jail. He has proposed working of a kiln by a Co-operative Society of outsiders, labour 
being supplied by the jail. This goes against the main principle laid down by us that prisoners 
should not be sent out to work for private parties. Brick makers are in great demand and we 
propose that brick-making should be introduced in jails where land can be secured. The Jail 
Deparlment may remain in touch with the improvement in brick-making made by the P. W. D. 
from time to time. 

90. Design —Design is the elixir for cottage and small-scale industries. They thrive on 
variety. But new designs for cottage industries continue to be a big headache even for the Indus¬ 
tries Department. Of late some positive steps have been taken by them in opening Design Section 
in the School of Arts and Crafts. They have employed a retired artist to develop this work and 
they are looking for a younger Head of this Section on a very high salary. The question of hav¬ 
ing a designer came before the Committee but in view of the complexity of the pibblem we do not 
propose to have any one designer. In our opinion the jails should seek the assistance of the In¬ 
dustries Department. Our instructors in Rs.85—150 grade and the Inspectors and the Supervisors 
should be able to read the designs issued after trial by the Design Section of the Industries De¬ 
partment. Refresher training proposed should keep the instructors up-to-date in modern 
technique introduced by the Industries Department, from time to time. The work of selecting 
designs should be left to the Director of Jail Industries and the Assistant Director. They will 
be in Lucknow and can get help both of the Art School and the U. P. Handicrafts in this respect. 
Any special design required to be produced in the jail could begot prepared or. analyzed on 
payment of normal fees to a designer to be settled in consultation with the Industries Department. 
This would be bet'er than employing a designer of some sort for the Jail Department. 
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CHAPTER V 

Suggestions for New Practical Schemes 

91. New Industries —We have said previously that convicts’ reformation and rehabilitation 
should prevail over other considerations and in making proposals for new industries we have also 
adhered to this view. The only exception which we have made is for prison services, which, we 
think, will have to be done by convicts as at present. We have recommended some payment 
for this type of work as an incentive so that the prisoners should not feel disgruntled over task 
of this type. The term of reference no. 3 has raised the question of work on commercial lines 
suggesting thereby work for profit. We have considered this question carefully, and have no 
hesitation in saying that the work of production of any trained unit should pay by itself provided 
that we do not expect to get back the cost of training, supervision and maintenance of security 
services. Government can earn enough profit provided jails are kept full of work as the greater 
the turn-over the higher the income. We expect that under the Second Five-Year Plan jails like 
other small units should get enough work. But we would like to record that under no circumstances 
should Government insist on profits first otherwise all our proposals for reforming and rehabili¬ 
tating the prisoners will be sacrified by the Jail Administration for the sake of profit and no new 
experiments will be attempted. Profit must come out of the outside jobs of work undertaken but 
this should not be the main criterion of the success of any industry in a jail. 

We propose the following new items for employment of convicts : 

92. Engineering Truda—There is demand for a large number of skilled men in the Second 
Plan for the National Steel Works and other national units like tool making, making of engines 
and coaches for the railways, etc. 

Our convicts do not normally have a basic education training and they cannot be very skilled 
workmen for which higher educational qualifications beginning with High School 
Certificates are demanded. But as lower grade men will also be needed we propose 
that Government should provide for mechanical and electrical training workshops. 
One such workshop may be in or adjoining the Juvenile Jail, Bareilly 
and the others at Lucknow, Allahabad, Banaras, Aligarh and Meerut. 
The workshop at Bareilly should not be actually within the premises of 
the Juvenile Jail, because we propose to utilize it for other convicts also 
in separate shifts. We propose that younger convicts should be selected for this 
training, i.e. not above the age of 30 years. Those selected convicts should be given 
proper education also for two hours every day. The training should be similar to 
that given in the Government of India Technical Training Institutions, which are 
now coming under the State Government. Some such units should be allotted to 
the jails. The schemes for giving training have already been drawn up by the Depart¬ 
ment of Resettlement and Employment in the Ministry of Labour of the Government 
of India and we have only to select the subjects for training. The subjects, we propose, 
should be to train— 

blacksmiths, fitters, grinders and mill wrights, electrical linemen and workmen, turners, 
sheet metal workers, welders and plumbers. 

The workshop should be equipped with power-driven machine tools. We consider this 
training to be very important. A large number of the younger men come to jails for having 
committed crimes in a fit of extreme excitement or anger. They should not have their future blasted 
and it is the young men who should go out of the village to supplement income of the family 
from agriculture. They may not have to go very far from home if the scheme for small-scale in¬ 
dustrialization is finally adopted by the Government of India, as it is likely to be. Pilot workshops 
are already under trial in the Industries Department. The approximate cost of machines for each 
unit will be Rs.80,000 and the recurring cost will be about Rs. 15,000 including staff, training, 
materials and contingencies. 

93. Emphasis on training in mechanical crafts or trades is based on the demand at present 
in the country for trained workmen. But besides training in these crafts for which usually employ¬ 
ment may not be available very near his village, we have decided to recommend other trades and 
crafts which the convict could practise in or near his home. These crafts or trades are also those 
for which there is considerable demand at present. The following is the list of trades and crafts 
recommended by the Committee: 

(1) masonry, (2) cement work including making of mosaic floors and small articles, (3) 
repair work of light machines and also of smaller agricultural machines, pumps, 
especially hand pump, sewing machines etc., (4) biri making, (5) pencil making, 
(6) clay, plaster and paper pulp modelling, (7) umbrellas assembling and 
repairing, (8) glass bead making, and/or bangle-making, mainly for women, 
juveniles and younger men, (9) candle making, (10) calico printing, (11) wire-net 
weaving, (12) sand paper, making (13) wooden toy making with friction lacquering 
on wood as a side business for those getting training in carpentry, (14) safety match 
making, (15) simple sports goods making, (16) brush making including, jharu 
making for sweepers, (17) button making out of shells, (18) soap, making (19) 
plumbaring, (20) pottery, (21) sericulture and (22) basketry, 
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We have included pottery in the Scheme but we do not visualise a big scheme for making 
high class Chinaware. We want to give training in two types of pottery; 

(1) Glazed village pottery made in some special villages and used for keeping ghee, achar, 

etc., without the help of modern chemical glazes. 

(2) Making of earthernware goods, very much in demand these days, as substitutes for regular 

Chinaware by mixing small quantity of quartz, felspar and China clay with local 
red clay and firing in small furnaces twice—once before glazing and finally after 
glazing. 

We would also like to propose that the Government should introduce many of the village 
industries, like gur making, rice husking by light chukkies, bee-keeping and the like in the jails 
especially in the agricultural farms of the jails. The Government of India are spending large 
sums for popularizing these industries through training and demonstration. Such training units 
should work in a few jails also. Convict instructors could be got trained as gur guides. The 
State Government or the Government of India Schemes should include jails in their development 
programme. 

94. The skeleton scheme for each craft or trade would consist of one instructor plus the 
cost of training, i.e. wastage of material. When production starts, funds will have to be provided 
out of Government Capital/Fund already with the Jail Administration. This is really the basis 
on which the tuitional classes of the Industries Department work. The skeleton budget will be of 
two types “A” and “B”. 


Rs. 

A. Pay of Instructor Rs. 120—8—200—E.B.—10—300 .. .. .. 1,440 

D. A. @f Rs.30 per month .. .. .. ... .. 360 

Contingencies, including wastage annually .. .. .. 600 

Total (Recurring) .. 2,400 

Non-recurring .. 3,000 

Total (Recurring and Non-recurring) .. 5,400 


This is for those industries for which superior qualifications for instructors is required and 
better type of equipment will be necessary, i.e. calico priniting, sports goods, cement work, 
light machine work, pottery, etc. 


Rs. 

B. Pay of Instructor Rs.85—5—150 .. .. .. .. 1,020 

D. A. @ Rs.25 .. .. -f^| ... .. ... 300 

Training loss .. .. .. .. .. .. 300 

Total (Recurring) .. 1,620 

Non-recurring .. 1,800 

Total (Recurring and Non-recurring) .. 3,420 


This is for other industries mentioned. For the second type of pottery scheme the cost 
will be Rs.5,400 plus Rs.3,000 more for furnace. 

A trial may be made with ten or more items, to be selected out of the twenty-two suggested 
by us. We have not placed these in any order of preference nor do we propose to bind the Jail 
Department to them. Other items could be added or any of these could be abandoned. We wish 
to record that we have avoided chemical industries like phenyle, food preservation, ink making, 
glue paste making and the like because they need proper chemical control supported by large- 
scale advertisement and substantial commission to dealers for marketing. None of these can 
be available to our men. The training in washing soap making is very much simpler and the 
bulk of the product will be for prison service. The instructor for soap should be able to make 
phenyle for jail use and save money. We have not given details of the cost of each scheme. But 
we presume it would not cost initially more than Rs.60,000 over ten crafts, (five “A” Class and 
five“B” Class). With the help of the workshops and these crafts and trades, the jails can produce 
more useful things which have demand both for jail use and outside. The training should include 
giving full information about the sources of supply of materials nearest to the particular convict’s 
home district, wastage, costing for trade, packing and likely markets, etc. for the benefit of the 
convicts after their release. 

95. We have examined the industries just approved by Government for trial in the jails. 
We are afraid we cannot withdraw our objection regarding chemical industries, besides soap and 
phenyle. These should be introduced for jail use. Soap may help convicts outside also as 
washing soap making is common for local use. 
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Training in soap making will not be wasted on the convict if he is resourceful and makes 
soap for village consumption. Hosiery products have only seasonal demand. The problem of 
marketing remains unsolved in Uttar Pradesh though it is better organized in the Punjab. Hosiery 
may be tried as work for women and in the Juvenile Jail. Circular or flat machines should be fitted 
for undervest making and mufflers in winter. Under automats are the machines for making clips 
and pins. These are perhaps based on the Japanese machines, which were worked for some time 
by the Industries Department at the Daligunj Training Centre. Production of both types of pins 
and also nails is now well established in factories. The problem of securing proper wire and markets 
discouraged the Industries Department in popularizing these as cottage industries. Instead 
of these, we suggest that machines for making tape, shoe laces and other braids may be intro¬ 
duced for women and juveniles. 

Sattu manufacture of the type contained in the jail Scheme falls under food industry and 
we are opposed to its being introduced in jails for public sale. But it can certainly be used by 
prisoners especially juveniles for the morning meals. The addition of egg powder should be 
completely avoided because there is still very considerable prejudice against eggs. Government 
should get experiments conducted in making sattu cakes or cubes with preservatives so that this 
could be used as useful part of morning meals for all. 

Power-driven Carding and Spinning Machinery for Blanket Making 

96. The jails do not at present gete fficiency from the hand processes or even with country 
made carding or rather wool tearing machine proposed as an improvement on hand carding. It is 
now well established that proper carded slivers of the machines can yield much better yarn even by 
hand spinning. It is said that in England carded wool is supplied to the spinners who make 
the famous Harris Tweeds, which are made in the north of Scotland. The only reason why 
carding by regular machines has not been started by the Industries Department is that small 
units needed by numerous carding centres are not available and because no Co-operative Society 
of blanket makers is at present strong enough to provide work for a medium sized power carding 
mill. The jails require about 33,000 blankets for which we must be purchasing 2,20,000 lb. of 
raw wool to give us 1,75,000 lb. yarn per year. This in our opinion is not a very small unit for a 
regular carding machine. The Indian Industries Fair at New Delhi displayed one Polish 
Domestic Spinning unit complete with power carding. This very unit has been purchased by the 
Industries Department. Such a unit is claimed by the Polish manufacturers to be working at 
Bellary Jail in South India for a number of years, and the carding machines of this unit were 
worked at Najibabad by the Industries Department long ago, according to the information of 
one of our members who had seen the machines. We recommend that orders for one complete 
carding and spinning unit with a capacity of 150—200 lb. per day should be placed immediately 
with the PolLh firm or its representative in India through the Director of Industries. Sri L. C. 
Gupta, Joint Director of Industries, advised us that hand spinning on ordinary charkha with 
carded wool of this power unit would be very successful. We, therefore, recommend that three to 
four more units should be purchased with carding arrangements only and the spinning units may 
be added if our trials in jails with the one complete unit to be purchased first showed that 
hand-spinning with machine carded wool was not successful. 

We have already recommended for milling by machinery in paragraph 76 of our report. As 
a step forward we suggest that this carding factory may be established outside the jail. It will be 
in conformity with our recommendation for employment of prisoners in freer atmosphere. 

Dehydration of Vegetables 

97. Many factories were put up during the last war for dehydration of vegetables required 
for the army. They were not worked later mainly because Government of India had no further 
use for such vegetables. We found that the problem of supplying vegetables in jails during four- 
five months of rainy season was acute. We, therefore, recommend putting up of three smaller 
units in the jails where land was available for one or two big units in the new farms proposed under 
Agriculture by us. Vegetables grown in excess during the season should be hygienically dehydrated 
in these units for use later. The present system of dehydration in the sun practised in some of 
the jails is of no use. The vegetables usually get spoilt. This new industry is for jail service first. 
The question of sale to the public should be considered later. 

Oil Crushing and Flour Mills 

98. Oil crushing by man-power has been rightly stopped and should not be tried again. 
The Model Prison, Lucknow, has an electric power-driven machine and supplies oil to other jails 
also. We do not propose more power plants as that would mean heavy transport charges. Mus¬ 
tard seed is grown all over Uttar Pradesh and we, therefore, recommend that for the central jails 
one or two bullock-driven Wardha type kolhus may be put up. This ghanni oil will have good 
local demand. The up-keep of the kolhu and the bullocks will be recovered from the price of oil 
and the oilcake that will be turned out daily. The kolhu oil should be both for jail use and 
public sale and the kolhu can work regularly. Latest improvements made by researches at Wardha 
and Kanpur have made the kolhus lighter in working and they yield more oil per charge. The oil¬ 
cake is prized as cattle food. These kolhus may be tried at the agricultural farms proposed by us 
and in the other jails too according to the need of the jails. 

Khadi 

99. We are treating it as a new industry because the few efforts made in the past were aban¬ 
doned long ago and because Khadi is now going to be the main and not a subsidiary to the 
handloom industry found in the jails. 

The Committee felt in the very early stage of its deliberations that, Khadi that, was now being 
purchased by the Government for convicts should be produced in the jails and this will be in 
keeping with the Khadi Scheme of the Gandhi Ashram also. They want expansion on all sides 
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and not a monopoly of production for themselves. The Committee held a special sitting in the 
Sri Gandhi Ashram at Meerut and discussed the main problems of the industry. We got the 
support of the Khadi experts in the Gandhi Ashram to the proposal to develop Khadi in the jails. 
The authorities of the Gandhi Ashram said that Khadi of the required quality could and should 
he made in the jails. Fora preliminary trial the Chairman instructed the Meerut Jail to get 
Khadi work done under the supervision of the Gandhi Ashram. Similarly, other jails which 
had charkhas started them. The results are very encouraging. The Meerut Jail’s production 
from June 11 to October 22, 1955 came to 3 mds. 32 seers of yarn which worked out at 4 
tolas per convict. The cost to the jail of 2 lb. of yarn comes to Rs.5-4, making an allowance of a 
sum of 8 annas for spinning which comes to one-tenth of an anna per tola or 2 pice per day 
(presuming that a convict will produce one chatak ot 5 tolas per day) excluding the cost of his 
feed. The cost of making 24 yards of Khadi cloth comes to Re. 1-5 per yard with cotton in punis 
obtained from Gandhi Ashram. Meerut Jail’s cost with Jail punis (slivers) comes to 13 annas 
6 pies per yard-a saving of 7 annas 6 pies, half of which amount can be distributed to spinners, 
weavers and other workers. These are the results with ordinary Kisan charkhas. We have accor¬ 
dingly planned to make jails self-sufficient in Khadi after 3 or 4 years at the most, presuming, that 
Khadi will continue to remain the cloth for use of convicts and others. 

100. We discussed the details during examination of witnesses with the Assistant Director 
of Industries, Sri A. P. Mathur, who has been all along incharge of the Khadi work in the Depart¬ 
ment. Our problem is to supply cloth for 25,000 convicts at the rate of 18 yards per convict 
per year, i.e. 4,50,000 yards Khadi in all. Presuming that 4 sq. yds. (Gandhi Ashram figures are 
4 yds X 32* out of half seer of 10s yarn) of Khadi could be made from a pound of yarn, we shall 
thus require 1,12,500 lb. of yarn. As one spinner can produce on an average one chhatak of yam 
per day by doing about 4— 6 hours of spinning, nine lakh man-days will be required to produce 
1,12,500 lb. of yarn, i.e. 3,000 to 4,000 (300 man-days in a year) workmen per day for spinning. 
We have thus secured more useful work for women, children, men of all ages and even infirms. We 
can keep about 4,000 convicts engaged. This and not moonj will no.w be the main work for other¬ 
wise unemployed convicts. 

To weave 4,50,000 yards of cloth we shall require 1T25 lakh man-days of work presuming 
that a weaver produces 5 square yards per day. This could be done by 375—400 weavers working 
daily for 300 days. It would be safer to put it at 500 weavers and we shall have to keep at least 
20 per cent more under training. Training in designs will also be given to Khadi weavers because 
of the rehabilitation value and such items like shirtings, or saris could be sold readily. Our spinners 
and weavers should be given a clear picture of the ideology of Khadi and its value in domestic 
economy. This will create enthusiasm for Khadi. Every one can spin Khadi yarn after release 
and get cloth woven with the help of others trained in Khadi weaving. They can be affiliated 
with the nearest Khadi organization. An objection was raised that convicts who wish to sell yarn 
for a living would find the returns not very attractive. We agree that this will be so, but Khadi 
spinning with charkha is practised as a subsidiary industry only and cannot be the main source 
of an able-bodied adult person’s living. As an extra income out of work in spaic hours it is always 
welcome. Further the weak or older convicts have some thing to fall back upon. These remarks 
have been embodied in the report on the presumption that the zeal for Khadi on the part of Govern¬ 
ment and the Gandhi Ashram will continue. Whatever might remain the difference between 
mill cloth and Khadi, the jails will save at least Rs.1,68,750 at 6 annas per yard of Khadi purchased, 
per year as compared to the cost at present. We have taken 6 annas per yard as against 7 annas 
6 pies calculated according to Meerut Jail results, to be on the safe side. We recommend that 
the spinners and all workers in Khadi besides weavers, should get more than what all other non- 
industrial and non-agricultural workers would get as bonus according to our proposals under 
Wages in paragraphs 53 to 56, Chapte/TV. This difference between the bonus for spinners and 
non-industrials should at least be one anna per day. 

Ambar Charkha 

101. This difficulty about low yield of yarn may not remain for long if the Ambar charkha , 
which has been evolved for Khadi work proves very successful. This charkha was evolved four 
years ago by Sri Ekambaram Pillai. Four Ambar charkhas are already under trial in the Lucknow 
District Jail. Sri Vichitra Narain Sharma, the Minister of P. W. D., has placed these Ambar 
charkhas at the disposal of the Chairman of our Committee. The calculations made above will 
get completely altered if this trial is a success. There is considerable controversy over the 
recommendations of the Karve Committee’s Report that the use of Ambar charkhas will give 
gainful employment to millions. As no figures of average income of an adult worker under Five- 
Year Plan is available, we can say nothing at present. These points will have to be clarified by 
the Government in the Second Five-Year Plan. All that we know at present is that it can produce 
four times the quantity of yarn produced on ordinary hand charkha. Ambar charkha is a small 
spinning frame with four spindles. W® should be content with what Prime Minister ftehru has 
said about Ambar charkha that it has prospects and we should try it in thousands to get a correct 
idea of the qualities of yarn, i.e., for what purposes, besides Khadi cloth, it can be used. We re¬ 
commend that at least 25 units of four charkhas and a sliver maker should be tried at once in the 
jails and go up to 100 units at a reasonably early date. Strict scientific control over the results 
should be exercised and varn tested from time to time. The work of testing could be done at K anpur 
and Varanasi where facilities for tests and guidance are available. 

102. Training of Spinning —According to the recommendations of the Industries Depart¬ 
ment one instructor should be able to train 30 spinners in three months. In one year he can train 
100. Thus within three years about ten instructors could train 3,000 convicts presuming that as 
some convicts become efficient they would be used for training others along with the ten main 
instructors. One such convict used as an instructor should not be expected to manage more than 
15 men under him since a qualified instructor of the grade Rs.85—5—150 plus D. A., cannot be 
expected to manage more than 30. 
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By this process we can have at the end oftwo years the initial paid instructors, 1 ,000 convicts 
working as instructors and 4,000 convict spiunere. The work thereafter could be reorganized 
to make the 10 qualified initial instructors as peripatetic supervisors to cover all jails and we can 
select about 300 to 500 convict instructors in three years to manage 15 convicts each. All warders 
could be trained as spinning instructors and one of them could be the head of the convrc-v instructors 
in each jail. The convict instructor should get at least Rs.10 per month and the warder 
per month as allowance. 

There was a considerable discussion about the hours of work. The experts of Khadi 
maintain that best results are obtained by working two hours at a >tretch of concentrated spinning. 
In the jails a convict should work at least for seven hours out of nine on industries because 2-2$ 
hours are required for preliminaries and for physical training and education, etc. For Khadi 
seven hours work should be split up into two shifts of two and half hours for ginning, carding 
and other work. We would suggest that prisoners might be encouraged to produce more yarn on 
taklis as hobby, especially women, during the evening in lock-up. 

We feel that ginning and carding by themselves cannot be the main source of supply of car¬ 
ded cotton for spinners. We will have to instal in the jails treadle carding machines of the type 
being worked in Gandhi Ashram at Meerut. All sliver (puni) making will have to be done by each 
convict for himself and this is to be done both in the spinning period and in the two hours of 
diversional work in ginning and carding. 


103. Khadi weaving —Khadi weaving should not be taught in all jails, ft should be 
confined to all central jails and in all first class district jails. We need 500 weavers. All weavers 
can with some practice in handling hand-spun yarn, do Khadi weaving. Khadi weaving can be 
done on fly-shuttle looms, though many of the village weavers do Khadi weaving on throw-shuttle 
looms. Training on both looms may be given, but production work should be on fly-shuttle looms. 
Two Assistant Superintendents should be for supervision of Khadi work as a whole. For Khadi 
weaving we should engage ten Instructors and 40 Convict Instructors. Our present Instructors 
should get practice in weaving. We shall need about 400 new looms and the remaining 100 could 
be made out of old handlooms lying idle in Jails, i.e. 500 looms for 400 weavers and 100 trainees. 
Similarly old bobbin winding charkhas could be got repaired—at least 350 or purchased new. 
Warping can be done both on pegs and also on warping creel recommended for the Handloom 
(mill yarn) work (paragraph 75). The handloom (mill yarn) creels should be used for this also and 
more creels and frames should be obtained as and when necessary. 


104. Estimate of Cost of Equipment for Spinning and Weaving 
Non-recurring — 

(1) Cost oT 5,000 spinning wheels in three years @ Rs.6 per Cliarkha 

or 

Cost of 1,000 Ambar Charkhas @ Rs.90 (present estimate) 

Approximate cost in first year, not more than 

(2) Cost of 500 spinning and carding units plus 20 to 50 carding machines 
Approximate cost in first year, not more than 

(3) Cost of 400 new looms including 100 semi-automatic looms, in three years 
Approximate cost in first year 

(4) Cost of other appliances 
Approximate cost in first year 


Rs. 

30,000 


90,000 

30,000 

30,000 Forthros 
years 

7,000 

80,000 

20,000 

25,000 

5,000 


Total 

(Non-recurring) 


2,00,000 With 
Ambar 
charkha. 


First year 


1,40,000 With 
ordinary 
-- charkha . 


65,000 


IJ, Recurring— 

(1) Average yearly pay of ten regular instructors, including D. A. and the cost of 60,000 

400 convict instructors at Rs 10 per month. 

(2) Cost of training, including wastage at Re.l per trainee, lumpsum, i. e. net cost 

excluding price of raw materials .. .. .. .. 5,000 


Total (Recurring) .. 65,000 


Total cost in the first three years, both recurring and non-recurring— 

(a) with Ambar charkha 
( h) with ordinary charkha 

Average yearly cost in the first three years, both recurring and non-recurring 


3,25,000 

2,65,000 

1,30,000 
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During these three years Government should be able to save at least Rs.2,30,000 over the 
price of cloth had they purchased the entire quantity produced from the Gandhi Ashram. From 
th& fourth year the saving will be at least Rs. 1,50,000 because it is expected that in the fourth 
year the entire quantity of 4,50,000 yards of Khadi would be produced in jails. 

Tt v*;u thus be seen that this Scheme is not going to cost Government anything extra in the 
jougrun. It is presumed that Government will take due note of this item of saving when consider¬ 
ing the total cost of this Scheme to them over the amount that they were spending over industrial 
work in the jails. 


Hobbies 

105. Great importance is being attached these days to hobbies as a means of recreation 
and mental diversion. A man with a hobby is expected to get engrossed into it and to forget for 
the time being his worries. It also enables a man to kill the tedium of time especially for those 
who have nothing specific to do during the period of enfoiced leisure. In European countries 
where cottage industries are not commonly practised by the public, some of the light cottage indus¬ 
tries are treated as hobbies. In the jails the convicts have to stop working in the factories or any¬ 
where else at 5.30 p.m. in summer and 4.30 p.m. in winter and after taking their meals they are all 
locked up before sunset. Very few can sleep so early in the night or rather evening and this time 
hangs on the convicts’ mind and they usually brood over their crime, inconveniences or rigours 
of jail life. It is considered very necessary to give them something to do during about 2 to 3 hours 
of enforced leisure before sleep. We have recommended under “Incentives” that regularly good 
and efficient workers should be allowed the privilege of association in the evening for education or 
recreation. Most of the jails have now been provided with halls for the meeting and studies and 
also halls for musical entertainment and dramatical performances. But neither of these places 
are used in the evening except on very few special occasions. Such convicts could be given hobbies 
for recreation when they assemble together. Even when our proposal regarding the incentive of 
free association in the evening is accepted the bulk of the people will remain locked in. We have 
suggested that they may be allowed to use the takli for spinning, as a voluntary activity. 
Other hobby items could also be devised which could be practised while locked up in the 
barracks oi cells. It is very difficult to lay down specific hobbies nor perhaps it would be 
desirable. We will leave this to the Superintendents who could easily get some of the items from 
the Education Department or from the numerous books and magazines some of which could be 
purchased by the Jail Department and circulated to all Superintendents and Jailors. 

We would only repeat that hobbies should be introduced and should be used very largely 
in leisure hours and for women, very aged and also children in thq Juvenile Jail and Reformatory 
School. We must state that this work of hobbies cannot be done without adequate lighting inside 
the barracks or cells which is not available at present. It will, therefore, be pecessary to provide 
light in barracks and cells. We recommend that electrical lighting be expedited in all jails and 
immediately in the central jails. For the rest the Government should sanction electrification 
of all parts of the jails in a period not exceeding five years at the most. 

Sri PaulTeico has at ourrequest very kindly prepared a note on hobbies which is at Appendix 
"H”. The Committee hopes that it will be found useful by the Jail Administration in planning 
hobbies in jails. 
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CHAPTER VI 

Thb Jails Depot and other Means of Marketing 

106. This institution is the subject of a principal term of reference to which the Chief 
Minister also referred in his inaugural speech. The Committee were always on the alert when 
any reference to the Jails Depot was made during their inquiries and made a special examination 
of it and its problems. No note or memorandum was however sent to us either by the Inspector 
General of Prisons or the Government drawing our attention to any particular problem that was 
worrying them. We got some information from the replies of the superintendents of jails to our 
questionnaire and from the memoranda of two of the superintendents. 

The Depot was started in 1939 by the first Congress Ministry of the State as a'result of the 
deliberations of the 1939 Committee. In fact the Depot and the Director of Jail Industries came 
almost simultaneously. The need for a Depot or Emporium was being felt all along and both 
the 1919 All-India Committee and the 1929 U. P. Jails Committee examined the question. Un¬ 
fortunately the earlier prejudice against State trading prevailed. The 1929 Committee, however, 
agreed to remove partially the restriction on marketing and salesmanship, and said that 
there should be a Depot for jail-made articles and recommended as a beginning to utilize a portion 
of the premises of the Government U. P. Handicrafts or the Arts and Crafts Emporium, as it was 
then called for the display and sale of jail products. No separate unit was set up and the goods 
were displayed as a part of the Arts and Crafts Emporium. The result was not found satisfactory 
and so the separate Depot was started. It must have done well even in war days because the 1946 
Committee spoke well of it and of all other activities created as a result of the 1939 Committee. 
Government also appeared to have appreciated the working of the Depot and decided to make it 
permanent. The circumstances that led the Government to have an inquiry made must have 
been created after 1947, although we find that the Manager of the Depot got a lift during this 
very period and he is now called Assistant Director and Officer-in-charge of the Depot. As a 
headquarters officer, he got specific duties to perform. 

As regards the working results of the Depot the following figures give an idea : 


Total 

Total Income Total Total 
Year Sales (Profit Expenditure Income 

plus wages) 

1/9th 1/5th 







Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1938-39 





12,372 

3,849 

2,314 

1,535 

1939-40 





23,996 

7,465 

4,354 

3,111 

1940-41 





29,496 

9,176 

4,545 

4,631 

1941-42 





35,425 

11,719 

5,097 

6,622 

1942-43 





44,416 

13,818 

5,461 

8,357 

1943-44 





41,105 

12,788 

6,311 

6,477 

1944-45 


• » 



86,610 

26,945 

7,230 

19,715 

1945-46 


* • 



70,969 

22,082 

8,326 

13,756 

1946-47 


• • 



67,595 

21,020 

8,821 

12,199 

1947-48 





56,560 

17,597 

12,613 

4,984 

1948-49 





65,787 

21,466 

12,700 

8,766 

1949-50 





45,929 

14,288 

13,431 

857 

1950-51 





73,435 

22,846 

12,929 

9,917 

1951-52 





.. 1,55,835 

48,482 

15,378 

33,104 

1952-53 





81,621 

25,393 

14,868 

10,525 

1953-54 





66,266 

20,616 

13,860 

6,756 

1954-55 





72,419 

22,530 

11,490 

11,040 





Total 

.. 10,29,836 

3,22,080 

1,59,728 

1,62,352 


The cost of the Depot is claimed to have been covered by the income of Rs.1,62,352 during 
this period. 

The estimate of income to justify that the Depot has been earning its keep is in our opinion 
theoretical because no profit or overhead expenses are added to the sale price of the jails and because 
full credit of the sale price is given to the. jails including the Depot charges 3 1 /g per cent to 6J per 
cent over jail prices merely to recover from the customers the amount spent by the Government 
in collecting goods from the jails, i.e. railway freight, cartage, etc. 

107. The replies to the questionnaires received by the Committee from the superintendents 
and non-officials do not give any specific instances of mismanagement. In fact only one non¬ 
official has written against the Depot in his reply to questionnaire but he is dissatisfied with the 
entire Jail Organization. We have, therefore, to depend upon the replies and memoranda from 
the superintendents. We examined two or rather three superintendents including Dr. A. S. Raj, 
now a D. I. G., on all matters relating to jail administration including the Depot. Two of them 
had sent memoranda. We visited the Depot and examined the Officer-in-charge formally and also 
later to get clarification of some questions. We discuss below the main complaints made before 
us against the Depot and have given our findings against each. 

(i) A good deal of misunderstanding and confusion has been created by appointing 
the Manager of the Depot to be Assistant Director in addition to his own duties 
with free local access to Head Office. It was alleged further that the*Officer-in- 
charge had been tactless and that he had been invested with powers which should 
never have been given to him. 
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We found that all this trouble arose when the Manager of the Depot was appointed Assistant 
Director of Jail Industries in addition to hfs duties. As Assistant Director of Jail Industries he 
had to issue instruetrems to jails on behalf of the Inspector General, which, it seems, was resented 
or misunderstood by the superintendents. Col. G. R. Oberai, who was the Inspector General 
of Prisons at that time, explained to us in his evidence that he had always treated Director of 
Jail Industries and Assistant Director of Jail Industries to be his staff officers, as in the army, and 
as such misunderstanding should not have arisen. The Committee, however, feels that this mis¬ 
understanding could have been avoided by more tact and by clear instructions in the matter of 
relation between these two headquarters officers and the superintendents. One of our members, 
Sri Saxena, the Deputy Inspector General of Prisons, informs us that the Inspector General had 
issued instructions when some question of this type arose. 

(ii) The' Jails Depot got the cream of the jail products meant for public sale and had prac¬ 

tically the first charge on such products. A fixed per centage, as high as 50, of such 
goods in some cases were required to be supplied to the Depot. 

These orders of the Inspector General regarding percentage of goods issued from time to 
time, were not merely for clearance of the jail products, but were also meant to show at the Jails 
Depot the quality of work the jails were turning out. It would be an act of bad salesmanship to stock 
junk for display at the only Depot of the department. In practice, however, the Depot did not get 
such a high percentage of manufactured goods for public sale. In any case we find that the jails 
were left with enough stock to sell locally. 

(iii) The accounting system for the goods held by the Depot was unsound and led to 

constant friction. 

We went through the existing rules at Appendix “M” of the Jail Manual and we found 
that if they had been followed there should have been no difficulty. It is, however, true 
that this system leaves the accounts unadjusted for a long time. We have, therefore, made a 
proposal which will remove this defect. 

(iv) The Depot was allowed to return goods back to the jails and returned some of them 

after keeping them for a long time. 

This is permissible under the rules mentioned above. In fact goods sent could not have been 
and should not have been allowed to be returned at the first glimpse of them by the Manager. 
They were meant to be tried and returned if left unsold for a year. Wc examined some cases brought 
to our notice and we are not impressed that this was a regular practice or that this hampered the 
jails. 

(v) The system of recovery ofshortages found in supplies from a jail to the Depot affected 

the jail staff very badly. It led to recovery from some of the officials and exposed 
others to the odium of inefficiency. 

It is true that the recoveries for losses in transit had caused heart-burning and created tension 
between the jails and the Depot. We found that the majority or rather all losses brought to our 
notice were in newar. But the total loss was almost negligible as compared to the total quantity 
received, and should, in our opinion, be treated as transit loss due to differences in the scales. We 
recommend that reasonable percentages should’be fixed for transit losses up to which the Inspector 
General need not take any steps against the jail staff. In all cases, however, no recovery should 
be made unless negligence or dishonest motive is proved to be the cause of the loss. 

(vi) The jail staff suffered loss in the amounts of reward allowed to them on the results 

of production and sale activities at the end of the year. The superintendents seem 
to have had an impression that goods sold at the Depot were not taken into account 
in arriving at the amount of reward and that the amount spent by them on freight 
was not accounted for at all. This, in their opinion, caused heavier loss to jails 
farther from Lucknow on account of railway freight than to those nearer. 

The Committee took pains to examine this issue in detail. It was found that the main grie¬ 
vance was unjustified. The jails got full credit of the sale price at the Depot, which included the 
freight charges of the jails and in addition cartage at Lucknow, which the jails never paid for. 

(vii) To sum up, the superintendents would have small sale shops or have agencies of 

their own or go to the U. P. Handicrafts rather than have this sale Depot as at 
present. One of the officers preferred the Depot to be run on the lines of the 
Bengal Depot. 

These are really suggestions and show that the superintendents cannot do without a shop 
or show room of their own. We have not yet received the details of the working of the Bengal 
Jail Depot except that the Bengal Depot takes over the products from the jails outright and that 
it was the only means’ of supplies against orders of other Government departments. We have 
decided to recommend outright sales by the jails to the Depot, but we cannot agree to the Depot 
being the only source of supply. 

108. We have come to the conclusion that many of their complaints against the Depot 
were in reality disputes about interpretation of rules and these should have been got settled 
long ago by a reference to-the Inspector General. We found that the Depot had worked well in 
the manner prescribed and we did not find any thing happening which could deserve any immediate 
action. 
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We would like that some changes in the system are necessary and some more steps are needed 
for marketing. Our final recommendations are as follows : 

(1) The Depot should remain as a means of disposal of jail goods and the organization should 

be expanded. We recommend starting of Depots in all KAVAL towns, except 
Lucknow where we have already one. 

(2) The post of the Assistant Director and the Manager of the Jails Depot should not be 

kept combined but should be separated. In future the head of the Depot should be 
called the Manager and not the Officer-in-charge, as he is being called since the fime 
the Assistant Director has been holding the post of the Manager. 

(3) The Director of Jail Industries should have the Assistant Director for commercial'activities 

and the main function of this officer should now be to look after the Depots, to secure 
orders from Government departments, to arrange for advertisement and sale of goods 
by other means. He can, however, be entrusted with any other work also by the 
Inspector General. 

(4) The Manager of the Depot should not send any suggestion or instructions to the superin¬ 

tendents direct. He should send them to the Director of Jail Industries for necessary 
action, though he may continue to book orders and pass them on to the jails under 
intimation to the Director of Jail Industries. 

(5) Goods sent to the Depot in consultation with the Depot or under instructions of the 

higher authorities should be treated as outright sale as far as the jails were concerned. 
The jails will not be responsible for those goods after the acceptance of the goods by 
the Jails Depot and they could treat these goods as having been sold finally. The 
question of return of articles found unsuitable would not thus arise except under 
higher orders. 

(6) Salesmen may be appointed to book orders from dealers, large buyers like hotels, and 
private business concerns. They should work on salary plus commission. A trial 
may be made with one or at the most two. The salary should be that of the 
intstructors on a trial basis. 

Branches of the Depot 

We havedecided that there should be more than one Depot and, if possible, in all the KAVAL 
towns, i.e. four more. The superintendents of the jails, wanted small sales depots of their own in 
the city for marketing these goods. The Committee does not agree to have these sales depots 
attached to each jail. But if any jail has any special demand for certain items in the town, small 
shop may be allowed in such very special cases. No such special Items were, however, indicated 
to us. We would prefer agencies (discussed later) even for such cases, Someof the superintendents 
suggested that they should have bullock-driven carts fitted for display of jail goods. They would 
require these for sending jail products to the town. We recommend that this suggestion should be 
accepted. 

We recommend that these four extra Depots should be treated as separate Jail Depots and 
not branches of the present Depot at Lucknow. 

All the five Depots, including the present one at Lucknow, will be regional and shallnormally 
get products of the jails of the region. Goods from jails beyond the region can be obtained by 
these Depots with the approval of or on the initiative of the Inspector General of Prisons. 

All superintendents should utilize these Depots for marketing purposes and should always 
make suggestions for improvement to the Inspector General or the Director of Jail Industries. 

109. The Committee would like to say something on main objective of the Depot which in 
our opinion is not a mere retail shop like other shops of private parties. 

In our opinion the main objects of the Depot should be— 

(1) to sell goods that the jails must manufacture as a part of their activities to reform and 

rehabilitate the prisoners; 

(2) to advertise the goods as well as the work in the jails so as to create an interest in the 

public mind in the products and more so in those reformative activities which are 
going in jails to make the convicts fit for rehabilitation as useful citizens ; and 

(3) to get redaction of the buying public on the designs and items introduced by the manufac¬ 

turing section of the different jails. 

We do not want any of the objectivt s to be abandoned. In fact more attention should be 
devoted to item (2) above by issuing catalogues, pamphlets and by advertisement in the Press, 
Cinema slides, etc. In furtherance of this object the jails should also participate in fairs and ex¬ 
hibitions. 

The volume of work that could be turned over during a year cannot depend on the efforts 
of a shop alone. It is governed by other factors : 

(1) Dependence upon items that the convicts could produce in the jail both in quantity and 

quality. 

(2) The comparatively higher price of all goods at least at present and the obvious inability 

to add a special charge in the price to cover the cost of running the Depots. Steps 
should be taken to reduce the sale - price as far as practicable. 



Supplies to Government Departments 

110 . We have discussed in detail about marketing of jaii goods, through the Depot, as desired 
by Government. We have, however, laid great emphasis in our report to the fact that goods 
should be made largely for supplies to the Government. We made enquiries fromall lnspectors 
General of Prisons of different States of the Indian Union and they have all stated that for them 
sale to the public was not a big headache as they were using the jail industries almost exclusively 
for supplying requirements of Government thus we are not making any new recommendation. 
Unless the Government, purchases goods from the jails as a matter of policy, we cannot expect 
that (he jail industries couid prosper as a means of reformation and rehabilitation merely on 
sales to the public. The reasons for depending upon the Government department orders are the 
following: 

(1) Government requirements are for more durable goods even though they are not of very 

fine finish. 

(2) The question of prices could tie adjusted internally. After all the Government really 

gains through reduction of the cost of maintaining jails when purchasing jail-made 
goods. 

(3) A steady demand is assured to the jail administration for planning production and 

training. 

(4) It enables the jail to control all work according to the specifications and thus gives very 

desirable practice to the convicts without undertaking risk of loss on goods made and 
left unsold. It is mainly for this reason that many large manufacturing concerns 
rush for government orders and offer goods at prices lower than their price to 
the public. 

TheU. P. Jails Enquiry Committee of 1928-29 went into this question in very great detail 
They had a detailed report from the Stores Purchase Officer to the Government and the 
Director of Industries to ensure that State purchases should be continued. We very gladly 
endorse and strongly support the views expressed by the 1929 Committee. The relevant extract 
from paragraph 206 is reproduced below: 

*‘206. The present Director of Industries has made every effort to bring the Stores Purchase 
Department into touch with the jail authorities. The Committee recognizes appre¬ 
ciatively how much has been done in this direction, and will welcome further develop¬ 
ments. Mr. Shah, then Director of Industries, considers and in the Committee’s 
opinion considers rightly that there will be no marked development of jail manufactures 
unless the local Government lays down as a principle that it will not expect as hign 
a standard in jail articles as it expects from manufactures in articles produced privately. 
He points out with force that unless Government departments arc ready to expect 
a somewhat less finished articles and even on occasions to pay slightly more for a 
jail-made article than it would be for an article produced by a private firm, there will 
be great difficulty in extending jaii manufactures to any appreciable extent.” 

Asa result of these recommendations the State Government laid down the policy of purchase 
of jail-made goods for the Government departments in G. O. no. 2854/Vl—1818-1931, 
dated June 15, 1933. 

The G. O. avoids the most important point raised by the then Director of Indus¬ 
tries and strongly supported by the 1928-29 Jail Committee that finish preference should also 
be given. But it gave enough latitude to the Director of Industries to give that preference loo, 
il he were to interpret the G. O. with reference to the context. Ho actual price 
preference is given to jails. Its quoted price is brought to the level of other quotations. Ihe 
enforcement of the directive in this respect had helped the Jail Department very considerably in 
securing orders for some years. We recommend that the Government should issue a directive 
to the Stores Purchase Officer who is also the Director ol Industries to give preterence to the goods 
made in jails and that he couid fix a negotiated price for any supplies iiom the jails in response to 
any demand from a Government department without calling for a formal tender. 

The directive may also say that when there were other parties claiming preferential treatment 
from the Government, e.g., newly developed co-operatives developed by the Industries Department, 
the work may be distributed among suen claimants and the jails. 

We need hardly add that the success to the jails from this directive wiii depend upon the 
efforts of the jail administration in co-operauon with and in seeking the support of the Director 
of Industries under this directive and under the G. O. ol 1933 mentioned above. 

We recommend that the Government should issue clear instructions to all Heads of Depart¬ 
ments also to buy as much as possible from the jails when they make their purchases of items not 
referred to the Stores Purchase Department tor bulk supply. 

These steps will help the Jail Department very considerably in planning production for 
maintaining stocks and lor keeping engaged the maximum number regularly in the respective 
industries. 

Our justification for making these recommendations is that it is much better to spend a 
liftle more in providing training and work to convicts than to keep them idle, disgusted and dis¬ 
gruntled in the jails and to send them out as a mg liability on toe State and tne society. 
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Agencies 

111. We have indicated while discussing leather that production could be planned on the 
basis of orders secured from the dealers in shoes. This method can and should be kept in view 
where Government demands are either not likely to or fall much short of the capacity of the jails. 
Another method that of giving agencies to recognized dealers should be tried. The agents 
should be given commission on the price fixed for sale'to the public and should be provided with 
the display boards for items stpcked by them and boards for “Agent for the U. P. Jails products”. 
These agents qiay be given an overriding commission of 1 per cent to 2 per cent if they go 
beyond the quota fixed. There may be three classes of agents: 

“A” Class buying goods for sale worth say Rs.7,000 per year, “B” Class buying 
goods worth Rs.4,000 and “C” Class buying goods worth Rs.2,000 per year all for 
sale in their shops. The commission will vary for each according to the volume of 
business and will be paid out of the overall profit charged at the time of fixing sale price 
to the public. The Inspector General can allow discount up to 6i per cent on all 
purchases in bulk for Rs.500 or more on one k«d or class of articles. This has not 
helped much. The agents will be allowed only 6J per cent at the time of each purchase 
of not less than Rs.500 of all varities and should get the full commission fixed for each class when 
the quota fixed for the agent is completed. The agents will be allowed commission on the total 
purchase of all varieties and not on any one variety which should remain as at present for ordinary 
customers. The main idea behind this Agency Schemeisto get work for convicts engaged in industries 
and not sale for profit. At present goods worth about two lakhs are sold to the public. This 
figure should be doubled tx> keep the large number now proposed to be engaged. The actual per¬ 
centage of commission for each class and the volume of business should be determined later when 
this Scheme is brought into operation. The idea is to allow some attraction to dealers who can in 
very few cases, if any, be attracted to buy outright for sale at the-wholesale commission of-6J per 
cent already allowed to customers. Another concession may be allowed as an inducement for the 
first venture of an agent that he can return up to 50 per cent of the first lot of his purchase after 
six months or even 12 months of the first purchase and may return the entire lot of one or at the 
most of two items that the jail authorities might offer to him for trial. These recommendations 
are based on the Terms of Agency of the earlier Handloom Emporium, now merged into the 
U.P. Handicrafts. 

Pricing 

112. The question of reduction of prices came up before us. We recommend a lower per¬ 
centage of profit charged normally by the jails under the costing rules, on items which are very 
competitive. This will be necessary in items for Stores Purchase orders or items like durries, 
newar, etc. But this lowering of the profit should be allowed merely to bring our sale price to the 
level of the market and never for unfair competition with the market, i.e. under-selling. 
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CHAPTER VII 

Juvenile and Female Prisoners 

113. Juvenile Jails —As early as 1888 a Reformatory was started at Bareilly in the building 
now occupied by the Juvenile Jail. It was meant for all offenders of the ages between 9 to 21 years. 
In 1908 the youthful offenders, i.e., under the age of 15 years were separated and kept inChunar 
Fort. The Institution was named Reformatory School and placed under the Education Depart¬ 
ment. In December, 1942, the Reformatory School came back to the Jail Department and was 
shifted to Lucknow. The Reformatory School is governed by the Reformatory School Act of 1897. 
The Reformatory School receives boys direct from the criminal courts sentenced for periods varying 
from 3 years to 7 years. Both literacy training and vocational training are given. Literacy train¬ 
ing is up to Vlth standard and every boy attends school for half the day. The courts send youthful 
offenders to the Reformatory School in lieu of sentence of imprisonment. We visited the Reforma- 
tory School but felt disappointed. The prison bars were conspicuous all round and the boys were 
huddled together in narrow workshops. On the whole the Reformatory School did not give us 
a very pleasant atmosphere of a “School” Decause it looked like a regular jail. We recommend 
that the Government should provide a better type of'accommodation with a cheerful atmosphere. 
It should not be allowed to be continued in the present form. 

114. The Juvenile Jail of Bareilly though originally built for women is a much better place. 
The new school building has been considerably improved. It is a single-wall prison. The Bareilly 
Juvenile Jail does not take prisoners direct from the courts but gets them from other jails those 
first offenders who are between 16 to 21 years. No boy can remain in the Institution beyond 
the age of 23 years. The average stay in this jail is for 3 years. The school training is up to Jtmior 
High School standard. Boys are allowed to go outside for further training and some boys were 
already taking advantage of the privilege.. The procedure of correctional training at both the in¬ 
stitutions is almost the same and falls under two categories, general and individual, i.e., those who 
need greater attention are given*greater personal attention. The guiding principle is “no force, 
no compulsion.” Home-going leave is given to selected boys. The boys have a busy progr amme 
from morning to evening including recreation, entertainment, games, etc. They take two years 
to qualify in each profession as far as vocational training is concerned after which the boys could 
be given jobs for which payment is made to them. 

One important feature at this jail is that boys selected for industrial work can go outside to 
factories and work side by side with free workers. At present 20 boys were working in different 
factories half of whom were in the Tractors Workshop, very close to the jail. 

The boys who earn, contribute a portion of their earning to the “Boys’ Fund” out of which help 
is given to all boys in need and not merely those who contribute. This is a unique feature introduced 
several years ago by the then Inspector General of Prisons, Col. A. H. Shaikh. The boys run 
their own canteen and manage their affairs through their Panchayats. 

115. We have already recommended that in this institution a regular training in mechanical 
and electrical trades should be given and we recommend that some of the new industries should 
also be introduced in this jail. The subjects that appear to be useful are% 

“candle making, glass bead making, sports goods making”. 

These items will be of very great interest for the boys and have a reformative value. Safety- 
match making may also be tried. The old crafts like weaving need not be taught. 

The method of training should be similar to that of the Government of India trade certificates. 
The Juvenile Jail is already a school first and production centre for purposes of practice and not 
production for trade. 

116. General Reforms —We note with satisfaction that no force or compulsion is the guiding 
principle. We would like to add that the warders and all other jail officials should not wear their 
normal jail uniform to improve this idea. They should wear uniform of some other colour, pre¬ 
ferably white. The boys already get shirts with tennis collars and shorts. As the uniforms must 
now be of Khadi we would suggest that Khadi may be dyed in some other pleasanter shade than 
khaki otherwise the uniform is quite all right. 

116-A. Women's Home, Lucknow —The Committee was also able to visit the Women’s Home 
attached to the Model Prison, Lucknow. The Home was starteefin April, 1954, with the intention 
of concentrating the star class women convicts of the whole State, There were about 80 women 
and 25 children below the age of 6 years in the Home. We were pleased to see the good arrange¬ 
ments made here for the training of women prisoners with a view to help them in their social 
and economic rehabilitation. This was very necessary as we were told that most of the women 
prisoners commit crime due to social prejudices against them. 

The women prisoners here are trained in mother craft, house keeping, first-aid, horticulture, 
sewing, knitting, weaving, cooking and forcommunity activities of a cultural and social type. The 
Committee felt that there was need for more sewing machines. The Committee was of the opinion 
that it would be very useful if the women prisoners are also given scientific training in the 
preservation of fruits and vegetables. They should be taught how to make syrups, pickles, jams, 
chutneys, biscuits, etc. 

The Committee was told that there were about 50 habitual women prisoners at Naini 
Central Prison also who are still employed in cleaning grains, repairing old clothes, etc. It 
seems necessary to introduce a training programme, similar to that of the Women’s Home, 
Lucknow, for them also. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
Rehabilitation 

117. We attach great importance to this problem of rehabilitation as all our proposals for 
reform in the preceding chapters are with a view to final rehabilitation. We take care of the 
convicts when they come to us. But we agree with the observations of the All India Jail Com¬ 
mittee of 1919 that “the most terrible moment in a convict’s life is not that in which the prison 
door closes upon him, shutting him out from the world but that in which it opens to 
admit of his return to the world, having lost bis character and standing among the men, having suffer¬ 
ed for months or years from deprivation of pleasures to which he was accustomed and having little 
money, if any, in his pocket to make necessary expenses”. 

We, therefore, propose that there shpuld be some arrangement more effective than at present 
to look after discharged prisoners. For those who would be trained in industrial trades or agri¬ 
culture, we would propose that the work of rehabilitation should be the responsibility of the State 
and could best be entrusted to the organization of the Planning Department assisted by the local 
Panchayat. The modus operandi proposed by us should be as follows: 

The jail authorities should prepare a short note on each individual prisoner who is likely 
to be released during 3—6 months. Copies of this note should be sent to the District Planning 
Officer who should examine where the prisoner was likely to be fitted in, i.e., in which particular co¬ 
operative society of workers in a particular community of N. E. S. or community project 
nearest to the man’s place of residence. The information should then be sent by the District 
Planning Officer to the particular local unit of the Planning Organization so that they may 
be prepared to receive the prisoner. Immediately on release from the jail, the District Planning 
Officer should arrange to send him to his home and inform the Panchayat Raj Organiza¬ 
tion, i.e., the Sarpanch of the Panchayat nearest the released convict’s home and request him to 
take charge of the admission of the convict into the society of his home town. The controlling 
authorities of the Panchayat Raj agreed while giving evidence before our Committee that it would 
be possible for the Panchayat Raj Organization to see that the convicts are not treated as a “Pariah’ 
He should be encouraged to take part in the activities of the village life like Shramdan, community 
meeting etc. The Community Project N.E.S. Block unit to which the convict would be attached 
by the planning officer should try to give him facilities for work for which he is trained provided 
always that such facilities are available in that particular unit or co-operative societies. If no work 
ia available for him, he may be advised either to move out to a distant place and work there or to 
work at his home, if the craft is such that could be practised at home and get help for market¬ 
ing, etc., through the co-operative organization of the nearest centre. 

118. We have already recommended that a part of the convict’s bonus should be saved 
and given by the jail authorities to released convict. We recommend further that the Govern¬ 
ment should give an additional discharge bonus in the form of tools and appliances. The amount 
of this discharge bonus will depend upon the length of his stay in the jail. 

This discharge bonus should not be paid in cash and should be paid only to those who get 
themselves rehabilitated to the satisfaction of jail authorities, either in the manner described 
here or otherwise. Any restriction like compulsory affiliation to a community or home after 
release will defeat the object in view. 

119. The question of police surveillance came very prominently before us. It was felt that 
police surveillance made a convict very marked and so to say a branded member of a village com¬ 
munity. We do not wish to get into the laws and police regulations in this connection. We 
hope that in course of time they will be revised suitably. But we would like to impress upon 
Government the desirability of relying more on the corrective influence of jail reform. The 
Superintendents of Police should, in our opinion, give full weight to the report of the jail on each 
convict released. A detailed report should always be sent to the Superintendent of the Police 
of the district to which the prisoner belongs. If this is done sympathetically, the problem of re¬ 
habilitating prisoners would become easier. We need hardly add that this suggestion of ours 
is not meant to be applicable to the professional habituals or those who are known to be members 
of a gang of criminals. 

120. Our suggestion for utilizing Planning Department is liable to be misunderstood on 
a preference for official agency. We have no such idea in view. We know that more and more 
attention is being paid and is going to be paid for social service work. The Government have 
already created a Ministry for Social Service, which will look after all organizations that deal 
with those unfortunates who for various reasons are detached from normal social life—orphans, 
lepers and others physically crippled, like blind, deaf, etc. The Government of India have al¬ 
ready before them the report of the After-care Committee, which has examined these very prob¬ 
lems. Unfortunately we had not the report of the Committee before us. In fact the Planning 
Commission Organization itself is planned to become more and more unofficial in its effort and 
motive force. We also expect that the activities of the Crime Prevention Society should also expand. 
But we cannot wait for these developments and leave a vacuum till then. This is the reason for 
the suggestion made by us. 

121. We have been very much handicapped for want of any reliable statistics about the fate 
of prisoners who leave the jail, i.e., the percentage who become repeaters or habituals and the per¬ 
centage that join the rank of the floating under-world population and those who get rehabilitated. 
We strongly recommend that this statistic should be collected with the help of the non-official or¬ 
ganizations that are coming up and the Department of Sociology of the different Universities and 
Colleges, After-care of the prisoners released is in itself a good problem for research. The jail 



and police records should be able to give sufficient assistance to the research workers as 
regards information about the number of repeaters, habituals and those who have not come during 
the last 7—10 years. We cannot entrust the work to jail authorities for very obvious reasons be¬ 
cause prisoners would not like to retain contact with the jails after release. 

122. We have so far dealt with the problem of long term prisoners only. During the course 
of our enquiry we were made conscious of the big problem of short term prisoners, which was 
worrying the jail administration. We, therefore, got this question examined by one of our mem¬ 
bers, Sri H.C. Saksena, Deputy Inspector General of Prisons, U.P., and we have, therefore, added 
a special chapter after the chapter on “Rehabilitation” for short termers. It is a problem by 
itself and we do not propose to deal with this under the broad heading of “Rehabilitation 
of Prisoners” as most of the short term prisoners can hardly be called convicts, much less cri¬ 
minals. 
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CHAPTER IX 
Short Sentences 

123. We find that in 1954 about 60,000 newly convicted persons were admitted in jails 
and of these 25 per cent, were sentenced to periods below 30 days, 15 per cent, to periods 30 
days to 90 days and 18 per cent, for 3 to 6 months. Thus 40 per cent, or roughly about 24,000 
convicts came in for period up to 3 months only. It does not seem possible to devise methods 
either for the re-education or rehabilitation of prisoners in such a short period as they are kept in 
small district jails which are generally not furnished with the equipment and improvements re¬ 
quired for a modern prison administration. The short-term sentences, therefore, still retain the 
purely afflicting and defamatory character which belong to the old penal conception. Besides, 
this large number of short-term prisoners come into contact with some hardened ones which not 
only contaminates them but also makes them lose the fear of prisons and lessens their self-res¬ 
pect. The family of such a petty offender is also affected materially and morally. We are, there¬ 
fore, strongly of the view that such short-term sentences do not at all serve the new purpose 
of punishment, viz., re-education and rehabilitation, and it is high time that such sentences be 
avoided and other alternatives, some of which are suggested below, be explored and tried. The 
Committee believes that while some of these alternatives already exist in some form, others could 
be introduced with slight modifications either in the existing laws or by issue of necessary execu¬ 
tive instructions. It also seems necessary to educate the Magistracy of the futility of the short¬ 
term sentences, and usefulness of the alternatives suggested, as without this it would not be 
possible to achieve the object in view 

Alternaiives Suggested 

124. (1) Admonition or Absolute Release —According to section 3 of the U. P. First Offen¬ 
ders Probation Act, 1938, the courts could release, after admonition, an offender found guilty 
of theft, misappropriation, cheating or any offence punishable with not more than two years imp¬ 
risonment provided that no previous conviction is proved against him. The court is also to take 
into consideration the.age, character, antecedents, mental or physical condition of the offender 
and the circumstances under which the offence was committed. 

In 1954, 1740 offenders got the benefit of this section. It, therefore, seems that the courts 
are not using this provision of the law very frequently which may be either due to the traditional 
concept of punishment of imprisonment or because the courts had no means of knowing the 
circumstances of the offence and the offender—the number of Probation Officers being limited. Be¬ 
sides, section 3 of the U.P. First Offenders Probation Act very much restricts the cases which could 
be dealt with by a mere admonition. Recently Government have appointed Parole Magistrates 
and itis felt that the Probation Officers and such Magistrates could be increasingly utilized for plac¬ 
ing before the court the facts about cases which could get the offender the advantage of this pro¬ 
vision of the law. It is believed that a very large number of cases such as involve simple hurt, rioting, 
gambling and similar other trivial offences could get the benefit under this section. Perhaps some 
amendments will also be necessary to bring within its purview a larger number of cases. 

It would reduce the gulf between the police and the public if the Superintendent of Police 
is authorized to drop or suspend proceedings after admonition to the offender with or without 
the condition of reviving the proceedings in case of subsequent misbehaviour when the extenuating 
circumstances and conditions of the offenders are such as to involve no important public interest. 

125. (2) Conditional Release —An offender found guilty could also be released by a court 
on the condition that he commits no further offence for a period not exceeding one year. If 
he commits another offence during this period, he could get sentence for the first offence as well. 
This could also take the shape of discharge on personal bond and with and without sureties with 
conditions of good behaviour and orderly life the offender promises to observe. Section 4(1) 
of the U.P. First Offenders Probation Act which makes such a provision needs to be modified suit¬ 
ably so as to admit a larger number of offenders to this treatment as in 1954 only about 1,000 
offenders were benefited by this section. Extension of Probation Service is also necessary to 
enable the convicts to get this form of treatment more frequently. 

126. (3) (a) Fine —This punishment is quite frequently used in this State but the offender 
is usually not given time to make the payment. In almost all cases, sentence of imprisonment 
in lieu of fine is passed simultaneously and the offender goes to the jail ifhe fails to pay the fine 
immediately on conviction. Perhaps executive instructions could be issued to courts that reasonable 
time be given to offenders to pay the fine either in a lump sum or in reasonable instalments and 
that sentence of imprisonment in lieu of fine be passed only when the offender refuses to pay the 
fine or is unable to pay the fine within the time-limit fixed by the court. It is also necessary that 
the courts should, while imposing fines, take into consideration the financial resources of the offen¬ 
der, his family obligations, age, state of health, etc. Payment of fine should be provided for in 
instalments to avoid conversion of fines into imprisonment. A fresh judicial proceeding, as 
proposed above for conversion of fine into imprisonment will prevent administrative decision 
and will furnish the court an opportunity to examine all the circumstances of the offender in pre¬ 
venting him from redeeming his promise. The court should have the power either to reduce the 
fine or extend the period of payment if the offender is needy and unable to pay without any-fault 
on his part. The assistance of the Probation Officer or the Parole Magistrate in watching the 
recovery of fine should be available to the courts. In case the offender is in employment, the fines 
could be realized from the employer by stoppage of a part of salary. All these measures will have 
a deterring and moralizing action on the delinquent while sparing him the difficulty of being se¬ 
parated from his family. The court while fixing instalments should also take into consideration 
all factors to avoid a situation which may result in overstraining the offender to the prejudice of 
his health in earning extra to pay the fine. 
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127. (3) (b) Conversion of Fine into Voluntary Labour—lia. the existing state of unemploy¬ 
ment in the country, it may sometime* be difficult to realize the fines, even if the offender has the 
will to pay. To provide him with the means to earn, he could be employed in nation building ac¬ 
tivities for the State or the community such as Shramdan while still living with his family. They 
could, therefore, pay fine in kind to the benefit of the community, without any burden to the 
State which results in the event of his imprisonment for non-payment of fine. 

128. (4) Probation —Release of offenders on probation has been utilized with considerable 
success in other countries. This system is both cheap and efficacious, in the case of offenders 
who have just taken up the career of crime. It saves them from institutionalization and gives 
them the benefit of advice and guidance of a seasoned person while still remaining in the home. 
This is, at present, in force in 16 districts in this State and is also being tried intensively at Kanpur. 
The results so far achieved are encouraging and it is necessary to extend this system to other 
districts also. More Probation Officers should be appointed so that a larger number of offenders 
could get advantage of this form of treatment. At present there are paid Probation Officers 
but some Honorary and part-time Probation Officers could also be appointed to take up this 
work. Such Honorary and part time Probation Officers will have to be selected carefully and 
trained in the technique of their jo£. 

Section 4 of the U. P. First Offenders Act, 1938, should be amer ded so as to include a lar¬ 
ger age group and a greater variety of offences for which probation order could be made as 
at present about 1,000 offenders only get its benefit every year. The condition that there 
should be no previous convictions should be temoved, so as to admit a larger number of offenders 
who are only technically habitual having been previously convicted for minor offences. The 
courts should have wider discretion and full hand in determining conditions of probation order 
to suit the needs of individual cases such as attehdance at a hospital for treatment of physical 
or mental conditions, residence at a particular place or home where home conditions are un¬ 
satisfactory, etc., etc. It is not the intention of the Committee nor it is within their purview to 
discuss in detail the improvements which are called for in the existing system of releases on 
probation but the Committee feels that there is need for extending and making further impro¬ 
vements in this sysem of treatment of offenders. As stated elsewhere, Jhe Probation Officers 
should also assist in the realization of fines. In some cases even fine* with an order of probation, 
may be found very suitable. 

129. (5) Prison Camps— Short-term prisoners whose past conduct does not show dep¬ 
ravity and who are unable to get the advantage of the different forms of treatment mentioned 
above should be sent straight away, on oonviction, to an open camp of prisoners for useful em¬ 
ployment on works of public utility which do not require any skill. Although this system may 
be costly to some extent as the prisoners will have to be transported some times to long distances 
but it is expected that this cost will be less than the cost of their maintenance in a closed prison 
where there is not sufficient work for them. They could earn here, contribute to their cost 
of upkeep and yet have saved something to help their families. 

It is felt that the short-term prisoners who come for ticketless travelling could be usefully 
employed on projects connected with the development of railways on jobs which do not require 
any skill. It would be far preferable to send such prisoners to labour camps for laying new 
lines, etc., for a period during which they should be able to earn enough to pay their upkeep, 
fine, and save seme money to go back to their homes. 

130. (6) Home Arrest and Compulsory Labour for Community —In some countries the 
system of home anest and compulsory labour for the community or the place of usual residence 
have also been tried for prisoners who would otherwise be sentenced for short periods. Home 
arrest has been found useful for women with good reputation or for persons above 60 years 
of age. The State has at present about 1,000 prisoners above the age of 60 who cannot be use¬ 
fully employed in prisons and who are only a liability to the State and the society. If such 
suitable prisoners are required at their homes for an hour or two for the State or the community 
they can be more useful. If the prisoners are employed compulsorily for the benefit of the 
community for a fixed number of hours, for a fixed period or for a day or so in a week they 
would not only contribute to the well-being of the society but will also have an opportunity 
of having the satisfaction of making such contribution. 

131. We feci that if the alternatives suggested above arc employed, it would be possible 
to reduce the population of jails to a considerable extent and not only this a huge man-power 
which is at present being wasted, would be usefully utilized on constructive work for the be¬ 
nefit of the individual as well as of the community. 
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CHAPTER X 

Training and Staff for Industries 

132. Training —Three proposals for training have been made: 

(i) Training of the convicts before admitting them to production work, where also training 
or rather supervision and guidance is continued on the lines of Tuitional Class 
Centres of the Industries Department. 

(ii) Regular training as in 2nd class Industrial Schools and Polytechnics of the Industries 
Department meant for the Juvenile Jail and also for younger men among convicts. 

(iii) Training of convict instructors. 

Training of Convicts 

133. As already proposed, this work will be on the lines of the Tuitional Class System of the 
Industries Department, We have also proposed that preliminary training should be in separate 
sheds. Normally 10 to 15 trainees are entrusted to one instructor. For the jails we propose 20 to 
25 trainees per instructor because these very men will later continue their training or rather practice 
in the production centre. The number can be increased to 40 if the instructors can have the 
assistance of trained convict instructors. It may not be possible to have separate training sheds 
in all jails. We, therefore, propose that training m the main crafts or trades should be confine*! 
to six central jails and thirteen first class district jails and to avoid heavy expenditure on staff, 

we propose that training in some two or three crafts only should be concentrated in each jail. The 

convicts could be transferred after training to other jails. For purposes of this training the 
differentiation between central prisons and district jails regarding the length of the sentence of a 
convict should not be applied. As convicts are admitted every day in the jails no fixed session need 
be prescribed. Trainees will be admitted on any day and training will be regulated in such a man¬ 
ner that no one is neglected. Tliis was tried in the Vocational Training Centres of the Government 
of India’s Rehabilitation and Employment scheme. Trade tests should be held periodically as in 
the Government of India's Scheme, say after every quarter and trainees should be sent out for pro¬ 
duction work as soon as they have acquired some skill. Thus there will be a regular intake of 
convicts and supply of trained convicts for production work to keep pace with admission and 
release of the convicts. 

Trade’test should be conducted by the senior most instructor of the craft in the jail under 
the supervision of the jailor or deputy superintendent and whenever possible under the super¬ 
vision of the inspector and supervisors proposed later under “Staff”. We recommend about four to 
six instructors for each craft for training work only and expect 200 convicts to be trained by each 
during the year if assisted by convict instructors. This number of instructors can be increased or 
decreased according to the number of convicts actually required for each craft or trade and the 
relieved instructors could be utilized for production work in case of decrease if at all. 

This will mean additional expenditure, because the jails had never such an organization 
for training. We strongly recommend this expenditure for the sake of the convicts and also 
for better results in actual production work. 

Training of Convicts in Engineering Workshops 

134. For this we have already proposed that about six Polytechnics with workshops for the 
engineerng trade be set up in some jails in Chapter V for new proposals. The entire equipment 
and staff structure should be as in the Industries Department Polytechnics or the Government of 
India’s Scheme. We have proposed further that this should come positively out of the second Five 
Year Plan for the experiment of training for free men. As there are standard schemes for such 
units we do not propose to go into the further details about staff, equipment and the cost of each. 
One unit will cost about Rs.80,000. The buildings will have to be provided by the jails and that 
cost is not included in this estimate. Both the Industries Department and Government of India’s 
Scheme now require a minimum educational qualification. It is not possible to stick to this condi¬ 
tion for the convicts although in juvenile jail we are likely to get some, if not all, convicts to have 
training at least up to Vlth standard. In fact we are aiming at both technical training and school 
education to continue side by side. We will train men in engineering trades to be useful workmen. 
It will be left to the convicts themselves when free citizens to attend night schools to increase their 
knowledge and advance higher up. We expect production of utility articles too in these workshops 
to show the convicts what they could do after release. We expect to reinforce the juveniles and 
youthful offenders with training of the type that may secure for them a job in the numerous 
industrial undertakings of the country. 

Training of Convict Instructors 

135. During our visits to the jails we found that trained convicts, i.e., the convicts knowing 
the craft were being utilized as a sort of instructors. We propose a systematic training for convict 
instructors. Under the “Khadi Scheme” we have expressed this idea very clearly. 

The. best method would be to give training in the method of imparting instructions in a 
systematic way to the convicts who know the job already. The cost will not be very heavy as we 
do not propose to have separate equipment for them. They can use the equipment of the convict 
training units when the convicts are gone for education and other activities. The main training 
would be about the system. The period of training should be for six months or less according to 
the craft. We realize that the convict instructors are likely to go away like the other convicts and we, 
therefore, propose that only long-termers with senternces of five years and above should be select¬ 
ed for further training as convict instructors. This will enable us to get a convict instructor who 
would stay in the jails for at least two or three years in any case. 
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It is not necessary for us to go into the details of the staff structuro of this work. We expect 
thauhejail Department will be able to manage this with the staff proposed for “Trainingof 
Convicts”. 

Staff and Equipment 

136. When we passed through the factories of the jails, somehow, an impression was 
created that people who knew had planned them but somehow when decay set in, not much notice 
was taken of it. There were toois that were on the improved pattern but were almost unfit for 
use now. The Committee did not find it practicable to investigate into the details of the tools and 
equipments and the details of the qualifications of the staff. They, therefore, requested the Direc¬ 
tor of Industries, U.P., to depute technical experts, to examine and report on the equipment and 
appointed a Sub-Committee consisting of— 

(1) Sri Sripat, i.a.s., Director of Industries, U. P., Kanpur; 

(2) Sri L. C. Gupta, Joint Director of Industries, U. P., Kanpur; 

(3) Sri H. C. Saksena, Deputy Inspector General of Prisons, U. P., and 

(4) Sri B.,K. Ghoshal, ex-Director of Industries, Uttar Pradesh; 

to go into the question of staff. The reports of the technical experts have been incorporated in 
our review of each of the existing industries anti are given in full at Appendix “D”. 

The Sub-Committee has submitted its report. Unfortunately the majority of the members of 
this Committee could not make it convenient to visit all the jails that the Committee visited. A 
detailed examination of each member of the staff has, therefore, not been possible. They held a 
meeting ana we have received useful guidance from the report submitted by them given at 
Appendix “F”. 

The technical staff at present including agriculture is as follows: 

(i) Director of Jail Industries in the grade Rs.200—10—250—E.B.—10—310—E.B.—14—450. 

(ii) Assistant Director of Jail Industries-cum-Officcr-in-chargc of the Jails Depot in the 

grade Rs. 200—10—300 plus Rs. 50— special pay. 

(iii) Tent Foreman in the grade Rs. 250—10—300. 

(iv) Agriculture Inspector in the grade Rs.200—15—350 plus Rs. 50—special pay. 

(v) Instructors t.16), including two posts vacant in the grade Rs.80—120. 

(vi) Instructors (19), including one post vacant, and three posts held in abeyance in the 

grade Rs. 60—100. 

(viij Mason Teachers (22), in the grade Rs.60—4—80—E.B.—4—100. 

137. We have examined these in detail. There are two other technical men attached to 
the headquarters of the Inspector General’s administrative set-up besides the Industrial organization 
and these are (i) Agricultural Inspector and Inspector of Jail buildings, and we nad tentatively 
decided to put the Agricultural Inspector under the Director of Jail Industries especially because we 
had in the present Director, Dr. B. A. Agnihotri, a person who had done his doctorate in agriculture 
too in general. But now that we had decided to expand agricultural activities very considerably 
with regular farms for intensive agriculture and training, we decided finally that we could not saddle 
this responsibility too on the Director of Jail Industries who will have to organize so many new 
industrial proposals. Moreover, the argument that future Directors of Jail Industries could not 
ordinarily be expected to have had training in agriculture also weighed with us. We have, there¬ 
fore, dealt with agriculture as a separate subject in a separate chapter with special staff. 

The staff structure for Industrial and Vocational work should be as follows:— 

Inspector General of Prisons 
Director of Jail Industries 


Deputy Director for Commercial activities Inspectors, Supervisors and Instructors 

Jail Depots Convict Instructors 

138. The Director —-The success of the industrial schemes discussed by us will, in our 
opinion, depend upon the personality of the Director of Jail Industries, his drive and organizing 
capacity. We have already emphasized that he must be of high status and it will be enough if 
he possesses the qualifications necessary for the post of a Deputy Director of Industries with suffi¬ 
cient experience, if possible, of work in industrial concerns. At present cottage industrialization 
is being emphasized and it should be possible to have in future also persons with experience of the 
work we have proposed either in the Industries Department or in co-operative organizations. The 
grade should also be that of the Deputy Director of Industries, i.e., Rs.500—1,200 per month. 
This was also the recommendation of the 1946 Committee. The designation should continue 
to be the same as at present. When a new person is selected from outside the Jail Department he 
should be attached for some time to a central jail to enable him to get an insight of jail life and 
routine both of industrial and administrative work. At present the Director has varied experience 
of jail life as a political prisoner for five years in central jails of Agra and Bareilly and of his ex¬ 
perience already gained in the Jail Department as Director, Jail Industries. 
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We are sorry to have to record that in spite of the recommendations of the 1946 Committe 
the Government decided later to degrade this post instead of upgrading it. This to our mind was 
to a great extent responsible for the decline of the industrial work and of the control by the Director 
of Jail Industries of the work in the jails. We do not wish to reduce in any way the over-all 
control of the superintendent on anything concerning the jail. But the superintendent must ex¬ 
ercise this control over industrial work according to the advice and directions regarding details 
given by the Director of Jail Industries. The Director should have one more officer as at present. 

139. Deputy Director —The designation of the officer who is at present looking after the 
commercial activities is Assistant Director. We recommend that he should be called ‘‘Deputy 
Director” to be in keeping with the designation of, the Director. He will be in the grade of the 
Assistant Director of Industries Department, i.e., Rs.250—850. His qualifications should be 
normally the same as that of the Assistant Director of Industries with the essential qualification 
of long and actual practical commercial and trade experience. We have already referred to this 
post while discussing the “Jails Depot and Marketing’'. 

140. For actual technical work in the industrial section subordinate technical personnel 
will be required. The Sub-Committee has recommended the following: 

(i) Superintendents of Industries. 

(ii) Assistant Superintendent of Industries. 

(iii) Instructors. 

We have altered'these names as follows to avoid confusion likely to be created by the 
word “superintendent”: 

(i) Inspector of Industries. 

(ii) Supervisors. 

(iii) Instructors. 

Inspectors of Industries —They should be in the grade Rs.200—300, and should be diploma 
holders in the trades and crafts required, having at least five years’ experience. Further detailed 

3 ualifications may be prescribed according to the actual technical qualities required in each. Their 
uties will be to look after the work in the crafts for which they are employed, as far as possible, 
in all jails, where production work in the craft is of appreciable dimension, i.e., both technical and 
organizational. Agreeing with the Sub-Committee we recommend three such posts. They may 
ber 

(i) Textile—including dyeing and finishing, 

(ii) Metal work or carpentry, 

(iii) The most important new industries (to be decided later). 

More such inspectors may be employed for other crafts, if work justifies. They should be 
posted in the central prisons and should remain under the disciplinary control of the superintendent 
of the central prison where they have their headquarters. They must, however, be made responsible 
for the improvement in the workmanship and their work of inspection should generally be of sugge¬ 
stions to instructors and not to the superintendents, and proposals, if any, for important changes 
should be sent to the Director with copy to the superintendent. They should be provided with 
one clerk-cum-typist and their tour programme for visits to other jails should be got approved by 
the Director of Jail Industries in advance. 

Supervisors and Instructors, etc .—The Sub-Committee has recommended that there should 
be 16 assistant superintendents, i.e., supervisors according to our designation. Their function 
will be to teach and to supervise generally the work of the instructors of their craft or trade in 
the same jail where they are posted. They should devote special attention to the training of 
the convicts as convict instructors. We propose that there should be some supervisors in all the 
central prisons and some of the first class district jails. For the present we leave the number 
at 16. The scale of their salary would be Rs. 120—-300. In the chemical crafts like soap, phenyle, 
etc., and in some of the new crafts proposed by us the work will be that of instructors. We do 
not expect to get men of the qualifications required for these trades and crafts in the instructors 
grade for these crafts. 

Instructors —All other instructors proposed by us should all be in the grade Rs.85—5—150, 
including those among the existing staff, who hold diplomas or proper certificates. These instruc¬ 
tors should hold diplomas or certificates of First Grade Tuitional Institutes of the Industries De¬ 
partment in U. P. or equivalent qualifications. All new men should have certificate for teaching 
work, preferably of the standard of the Government of India’s Instructors Training Centre at Koni, 
Those who have no such certificate should be got trained. Instead of sending all men to Koni, 
inspectors and supervisors may be deputed first and they should be required to give training to 
instructors in the jails. From time to time there should be refresher training for these technical 
staff by turn at the institutions of the Industries Department. This should be made a perma¬ 
nent feature, to enable them to remain abreast of the improvements. We do not propose to up¬ 
grade any of the present instructors from Rs.60 to Rs.85 unless they fulfil the qualifications 
and tests laid down for them. The Sub-Committee has recommended for 26 such instructors. 
They may not be enough for the work we have in view. At present there are 16 instructors in the 
grade of Rs.80—120 and 19 in Rs.60—100. We do not wish to continue this grade of Rs.60—100 
as we do not expect that properly trained instructors will be available on less than Rs.85—150, 
plus the usual D. A. We have already mentioned the number that will be required for purely 
training work. For production-cura-training, the instructor can look after 50 to 60 convicts assisted 
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by 3 to 5 convict instructors according to the nature of work. The number should be 
increased at least to 35 as at present. More can be recruited as and when needed and there should 
be leave reserve. 

Convict Instructors —We have already explained how they will be trained. We have pro¬ 
posed under Khadi Scheme that payment of Rs.10 per month should be made to the convict ins¬ 
tructors. This salary or bonus is recommended because they will be deprived of the wages or 
bonus proposed by us for all workers and because they will be selected from the best behaved and 
best qualified convicts. 

The Sub-Committee has proposed that the total staff should not exceed an estimated over¬ 
head charge of 5 per cent, on the total production work done, which the Committee estimated to 
be Rs.25,00,000, i.e., including production for use of convicts. The value of production should 
not normally be lower than that. We would like to modify this recommendation of the Sub-Com¬ 
mittee to the extent that the cost of training including pay of instructors and the cost of superior 
supervisory staff should not be required to be within this limit. 

Mason Teachers —We have recommended masonry as one of the subjects of New Industries 
and the name “mason teachers” in the existing staff creates the impression that the training in this 
industry was being given already. It is not so. The mason teachers are there but no regular clas¬ 
ses and the instructors are at present used mainly for repair work under the Inspector of Jail Build¬ 
ings of the department. Qualifications and salaries of such Instructors should be prescribed in consul¬ 
tation with the Public Works Department. Supervisors for building work should also be employed 
when work increases. Government can get all details needed from the Central Public Works De¬ 
partment who have started training classes for mason cement workers, etc. 

141. We are unable to go into the individual merit of the existing instructors. We leave it 
to the Inspector General to make the selections with the help of his technical officers. In weed¬ 
ing out untrained Instructors care should be taken to retain old Mistris or Karigars in items 
like Master Tailors ( Darzi ), Carpet Ustad , etc., unless equally experienced trained men can be found 

Conditions of Service 

142. We are surprised to find that Instructors in the jails are almost all on contract basis. 
Contract of most of them have been continued from time to time, i.e., on the termination of each 
period of their contract. If the idea was to get men fresh from the trade with experience of the 
trade, as is usually expected in contract appointments, the instructors should have been constantly 
changed and should have been offered higher salaries to compensate them for the risk undertaken 
by them of leaving their original jobs. This idea is not finding favour now even in private in¬ 
dustrial concerns. The labour laws are leading to permanency and the employers too are not in 
favour of the employees frequent changes. On the other hand they give facilities to their men for 
further training. In the Government departments permanency is the main feature and the technical 
men should not be treated worse than other Government employees working in offices. All technic¬ 
al men should be on a permanent basis. We have already recommended refresher courses. We 
recommend that all good men among those on long contract service should be confirmed, giving 
them the benefit of their past service and the new men should be recruited against posts which are 
permanent or are likely to be made permanent after a given period. We need hardly emphasize 
that great harm is done in keeping men on temporary basis for a long period. All the posts 
should therefore be permanent ana pensionable. 

143. The technical instructional staff is at present not given any quarter in the jail premises. 
We recommend that they should be given quarters in the jail lines and as long as it is not possible 
they should be given allowance, suitable house and conveyance allowance as the jails are usually 
at a long distance from the city. Further they should wear proper uniforms with a particular 
badge to be designed for the industrial staff of every jail. The uniform should be made available to 
them on the terms and conditions on which it is given to the other employees of similar salaries. 

We have recommended to have convict instructors to be selected from experienced and 
technically sound convicts. They should also be given distinctive uniform very similar to the uni¬ 
form allowed to convict teachers of the educational programme in the jails. There may be a badge 
also to distinguish them from education teachers. 
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CHAPTER XI 
Accounts 

144, In the earlier stages of our work we got an impression that it was very difficult to get 
correct statement of account, specially industry-wise from the jails account books. We decided 
to get proper appraisal done with the help of the Accounts Officer of the Industries Department, 
where production work ofthetype done in jails was common. Sri Bhatnagar, the Accounts Officer 
had recently come to the Industries Department and he could not get enough time to devote to 
the task entrusted by us. He was transferred within a few months and a new officer relieved him. 
Sri Bhatnagar's first impression after examining the registers and forms of the Jail “Factories” 
was that these should do. The system of accounting in the factories was revised soon after 1939 
and the books or forms do not appear to need considerable changes. We have, therefore, decided 
to offer no comments and to leave it to Government to get further examination done by a compe¬ 
tent Accounts Officer. The books of accounts in the jails are prescribed in the Jail Manual. It 
teems that no proper profit and loss accounts are maintained in a way to indicate the financia 1 
results of each industry separately. 
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CHAPTER XH 
Agriculture 

145. The 1919 Committee examined the possibility of introducing agriculture as a means. 
«f employment for the convicts in the jails. They appreciated the fact that most of theconviete 
came from the agricultural class and would prefer agriculture. They, however, gave up the 
attempt of a large agricultural farm on account ofthe difficulties in securing land adjacent tothe 
jails and the difficulties of watch and ward. They, however, recommended agriculture on a limited 
scale inside the jails. 

The 1939 Committee strongly recommended opening of agricultural farms and discussed all 
aspects of employment including watch and ward and subsidiary occupations during the period 
the convicts would be free from land. This Committee was of the opinion that the agricultural 
training must be given prominence because the convict population is mostly agricultural and 
likely to go back to agriculture. It recommended acquiring of land near Lucknow, Naini and 
Fatehgarh central prisons and estimated that 1,000 acres could thus be acquired. They estimated 
a farm of 400 acres to give employment to 700 convicts. They estimated that 44 convicts would be 
required to remain on the land permanently for starting the work daily and looking after the bul¬ 
locks, etc., 236 to go and work regularly but live inside the jails and 420 casual workers when harves¬ 
ting, etc., is to be done. It recommended that the farms should be fenced or even walled and special 
watch and ward should be recruited from among retired soldiers. The work was to be entrusted 
to a special Superintendent but controlled by the Deputy Director of Agriculture of the circle. It 
also recommended starting of dairy farms attached to each such farm, if possible. It is expected 
that this would solve very considerably the problem of giving work to the convicts, especially as the 
demand for industrial products was low and the jails had to give work in spito of the falling demand 
thereby causing accumulation of stocks. 

146. Thiscouldnot, however, be implemented. What we find today is that Lucknow Central 

Prison, now called Model Prison, has sixty acres of land outside the jail. This is being worked by 
a group of convicts who are doing farming on a sort of co-operative basis, besides the group 
growing vegetables inside the jail. Eighteen convicts are employed. In other jails some corn is 
occasionally grown but the bulk of the land meant for farming is used as vegetable garden. They 
grow vegetables to feed the convicts and in the Model Prison the convicts doconsiderable "amount 
of vegetable growing on co-opertive basis and are allowed to take the products to the local market 
for sale in the mandis. These convicts said that they would prefer to supply in bulk to the army 
or to similar other organizations so that they could get better prices. ' 

147. The 1946 Committee merely suggested that agriculture should also be introduced 
but they did not go into any detailed discussion of the problem. We recommend very strongly 
that agriculture training must be introduced in the jails and farms have to be provided for this work. 
At present the restrictions for extramural work are not so important and we do have Camp 
Jaib already where convicts work very largely under conditions of maximum freedom. We 
had a long discussion with the present Director of Agriculture, Dr. S. B. Singh, who appeared as 
a witness also. According to his opinion permanent labour for extensive farming would be 
required at one man per acre and in the case of intensive farming at two men per acre. According 
to Dr. Singh extensive farming by growing ordinary cereals would not be of any reformative or re¬ 
habilitative value. They know all this is desirable. He would prefer that training should be 
given to the convicts in intensive farming. He was strongly in favour of having small vegetable 
gardens of about 30—50 acres to grow such vegetables which are valuablo in the season and to 
grow what arc called less perishable items like onion , lahsun, ghuiycn, potato, dhania, zeera, saunf t 
kaldi, adrak, suran, sweet potato, etc. 

He has given details of the schemes and a summary of his financial results is as follows: 

(i) Land .. .. .. .. .. .. 30 acre farm, 

Rs. 

(ii) Non-recurring .. .. .. .. .. 61,900 

(iii) Recurring .. .. .. .. .. 29,800 

(iv) Amount of receipts per annum .. .. .. 46,400 

(v) Gross income .. .. .. .. .. 15,000 

According to him this would require 60 convicts permanently and about 100 more as casual 
workers at the time of harvesting. 

According to him it was possible to have such intensive farming in all the jails. Further the 
convicts could go back after their release from the jails and work on one or two acres of land which 
they are able to get out of the family holdings or work on bigger farms as trained agriculturists. 

As regards work on bigger farms he suggested that some of the bigger areas that were being 
reclaimed by the Government for agriculture in Tarai Bhabar could be utilized and a 3,000 acre 
tarm could also be run. This farm will naturally be located away from big towns and where 
transport facilities may not be available. He, therefore, proposed growing of different kinds of 
less perishable vegetables. The fanning will all be done by bullocks in order to provide work for 
greater employment. He has given details of the crops and the areas of each crop and the details 
of the farming programme. He has also provided for fencing of the areas, building of quarters 
including quarters for the convicts, etc. The financial implications of the scheme would be a* 
follows: R S . * 

Non-recurring .. .. .. .. .. 18,32,000 

Total Recurring .. .. .. .. .. 13,23,000 

Tbtal annual receipts .. .. .. .. .. 27,00,000 

Gross income .. .. .. .. .. 8,77,000 
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About 3,000 regular and 1,500 casual workers would be required for the farm. In view- 
of the cost involved we think it would be better to take over some of the big agricultural fanns- 
which are at present being run by the Agriculture Department. The scheme of Dr. Singh is at 
Appendix “E.” 

148. The Committee also examined the possibility of utilizing the district farms of the 
Agriculture Department for the training of the convicts. Both training and employment cook> 
be possible ettfy if the AgricultBTe Department agree to run the farms with men from rfM» 
nearest jail maintaining merely tha minimum supervisory trained staff of their own, i.e., they 
should not employ any form of labour, permanent or temporary, from outside. 

In the Second Five Year Plan the State proposes to open 100 new farms of 100 acres each. 
It should not be difficult to accommodate the jails with regard to the training and employment 
of convicts on these farms. We will, however, lay down only one condition that, as far a* 
possible the farms nearest to the district towns should be reserved for the jails and not distant 
ones otherwise the Jail Department will have to build up quarters, etc., for the convicts. 

The Committee also examined whether it was possible to find employment for prisoners in soma 
of the big State-managed farms. One of our members visited the Mapjbera Farm (1,000 acrea> 
in district Kheri. This farm is employing about 200 men daily. The Committee feels that if 
200 prisoners could be employed hejp. on daily or monthly wages, it would be possible not only to 
keep so many prisoners under open conditions but also to train them in improved methods of 
cultivation. There may be some other similar farms where, too, 100 or more prisoners could bo 
employed. As in the Sampurnanand Camp, the prisoners will pay for their up-keep. There should bo 
no difficulty or objection to employment of prisoners as the grains grown could be sold to jails. 
In course of time, it may also be possible to take over these farms completely under the manage¬ 
ment of the Jail Department. 

149. We recommend, ]Lhe following programme for the development of agriculture in 

jails: 

(0 Thirty acres intensive fanning in as many jails as possible. We understand that ton jail* 
have already sufficient land outside the main wall where fanning scheme is in force. 
We suggest that as an experimental measure five of the farms may be developed 
on the lines suggested by the Director of Agriculture and results of intensive farming 
observed. This will not require much capital outlay or recurring expenditure as these 
farms are already being run. If this succeeds, efforts may be made to obtain land in 
other districts also. To take the maximum benefit from such a farm it is necessary- 
to arrange for the residence of prisoners in open conditions and so long as this may 
not be possible, they may be kept in a separate enclosure of the jail so that they could 
be easily taken out when required without disturbing the jail routine of lock-up and 
unlocking, etc. This is necessary as we were quite often told by the superintendents 
that it has not been possible to make the maximum profits from the existing farm duo 
to limitation such as lock-up and unlock-up procedure, etc., which takes quite 
long with the result that the best time for agricultural operations such as irrigation,, 
etc., is lost. 

(ii) Utilizing some of the district farms for training and employment of jail labour., 

(iii) Employment of prisoners in certain big State-managed farms. 

These agricultural schemes should together employ about 1,000 men. We need hardly add 
that able-bodied men of the age group, 22 to 40, both short-tenners and long-termers, shohld be 
employed as regular agricultural labour. For casual work on the farms, any one who is not an 
invalid could be employed. 

150. The Committee also examined the system of farming in Model Prison, Lucknow, 
which is run on a co-operative basis and allows the prisoners to appropriate the full profits obtained. 
This no doubt gives a prisoner a full sense of participation and enhances his dignity besides train¬ 
ing him in responsibility. There is, however, need for better technical supervision by a trained 
agriculturist. The Committee feels that this experiment may be tried in one or two more jail 
farms and, if successful, it may be extended to other jails. 

151. Another suggestion is that the agricultural farms should be utilized for making jails 
self-sufficient in their requirement for grains. This by itself will make the scheme very paying 
to the department because the main expenditure on jails is on foodgrains which could bo diverted 
to the running of farms. 
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CHAPTER Xm 
Jail Press 

152. This item comes under the purview of the Committee by a special reference from the 
Government, The Committee visited Rampur on May 6, 1955. It was not able to come to any 
decision on that day for want of the detailed technical assistance. The Superintendent of Prin¬ 
ting and Stationery was asked to submit a detailed report with the assistance of the material that 
would be collected for him by his assistant, who had inspected the Press along with the Committee. 
Sri M. G. Shome, the Superintendent, has submitted his scheme which is reproduced at 
appendix “G”. 

Sri Shome reports that “previously there was a Jail Press at the Naini Central Prison for 
printing the work of the Jail Department only. In addition to this Press, there was a branch of the 
Government Central Press where printing of Jail and other Registered Departmental forms were 
done with the convict labour supplied by the Prison Department on payment basis assisted by 
technical personnel of the Government Central Press. Both these Presses were closed one after 
the other due to the non-availability of the convict labour and it was uneconomical to run a 
Branch Press at Naini Prison by employing outside paid labour. There is at present a forms store 
of the. Government Central Press at Naini from where registered Departmental forms are supplied 
to Jail, P. W.D., Police, Forest, Excise, Registration, Education Departments, etc., etc. He says 
further that most of the machines at Rampur could be utilized after repairs. Sri G. A. Sewell, 
Assistant Superintendent, Government Press, Lucknow, has estimated that it will cost about 
Rs.25,000 to put the machines in working order after repairs. The cost of dismantling, transport 
and refitting will be extra. 

153. We are of the opinion that printing industry should be introduced in the jails as 
trainees of this industry will have definitely better chances of rehabilitation in view of the expan¬ 
sion of this industry outside. Moreover, we now get more literate prisoners than before and they 
could easily be trained in all the branches of printing. The circumstances under which this in¬ 
dustry was closed down in Naini Central Prison were peculiar as the prison population in 1948 
had depleted due to heavy releases in 1947 and it was not possible to supply 250 prisoners daily 
required for the press. We do not foresee any need for employing outside labour to the Prison 
Press in future. 

154. In or.? opinion the machines of the Rampur Press should be utilized for the Jail Press 
after repairs and, where necessary, replacements. We do not agree that this machinery should 
be scrapped. For future development, this Press will need new machines, which should be purchased, 
as is done in the case of Government Presses at Allahabad and Lucknow. 

155. We recommend that in view of the space and the technical supervision of the Superin¬ 
tendent, Printing and Stationery and his organization being available at Allahabad the press 
be installed in Naini Central Prison. 

156. We have examined whether the Jail Department should run the press on its own on the 
technical advice of the Superintendent, Printing and Stationery, or to let the Jail Press be a branch 
of Government Press employing prison labour on wages. In Bombay and Bihar the Government 
Press in jails is run and controlled by the Government Press of the State employing jail labour. 
We recommend that this system should be followed here also, as used to be done in the past. We 
consider this arrangement better because it will avoid the likelihood of any competition between 
the Jail Press and the private industry outside. We do not propose to confine this Press for 
printing of jail forms only, the work of other Government Departments will also bo done here 
to relieve congestion in the Government Press, 

157. The employment of prisoners in the Press should be on regular wages as allowed to free 
people. We expect that most of the staff required for composing and printing should gradually be 
replaced by trained prisonei s. The Jail Department will, as in the camps, deduct the cost of main¬ 
tenance of prisoners from the wages earned and the balance only will be payable to them. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
Conclusions 

158. We have now come to the end of our observations and recommendations. As is 
customary with such reports, we have given a summary of our recommendations at the end 
of the report proper. We are glad to record that our report is unanimous. Throughout our 
deliberations we have kept the main correctional objective as the guiding principle and have 
subordinated the profit motive behind industrial work in jails to it. Secondly we have tried 
to make the jails self-sufficient as regards their need of clothing and other necessities. And 
lastly we have indicated that the productive activities, as separate from training, can yield suffi¬ 
cient income over and above the cost of production in case the jail factories are kept full with 
work throughout the year. We have not, however, overlooked the limitations of productive 
work in a prison which did not permit comparison with productive work in commercial con¬ 
cerns. 

159. Our detailed proposals for industries will show that we have not been influenced by 
any ideological bias about hand versus machine. This bias hardly prevails now—even charkhas 
are being replaced by Ambar charkhas which are modelled after the spinning machine using the 
same parts. The question of using power is not ruled out for running these Ambar charkhas. 
In fact we found our problem similar to that before the country as a whole, i.e. to find work 
for all including partially disabled or infirm and have attempted to cater for all. We have 
recommended, power-driven, mechanical and electrical workshop for training the younger 
prisoners who could get employment in large and small industries now coming up even in rural 
areas, cottage industries common in U. P. for consumer goods supported where necessary by 
mechanized preliminary or finishing processes, special training for juveniles in interesting 
trades and new cottage industries and hand-spinning along with Ambar charkha for yarn used 
for convict clothing instead of purchasing khadi cloth, at the same time giving work to older 
convicts and short-termers or those infirm. We do hold, however, that wholesale replacement 
of cottage and small-scale industries by mass production for consumer goods in large 
factories is not suitable for our country with its vast population. But for our purposes we 
need not enter into a detailed discussion of this question about the scale of production. We 
can state with confidence that no plan for our country can neglect much less ignore cottage 
and small-scale system of production because even to-day they employ 11-5 million men and 
produce goods worth Rs.910 crores as against large factories which employ 3-5 million men 
and produce goods worth Rs.550 crores only . Thus as far as our convicts were concerned, 
there was no danger for a long time to come of their not finding work after training in 
cottage industries or trades. 

160. We are sorry to have to record that we have not been able to recommend for the 
jails any item of production which could conform to the suggestion made by the Chief Minister 
in his inaugural speech that the jails should produce some item which may not compete with 
the private trade directly and yet be of national importance. Experiments are being conducted by 
the National Research Laboratories and they may be able to offer some such item. We recommend 
that the Director of Jail Industries as well as the Director of Industries may be required by the 
Government to be on the lookout for such item. We have, however, an alternative suggestion. 
The Defence and Transport (Railway) Departments of the Government of India have many 
smaller items or parts which can be produced in a workshop with machine-tools but which 
are normally not given out to the trade for production. We recommend that some such items 
should be tried in the workshops proposed by us. Our “lifers” and very long-term hardened 
criminals should be given some work like work in a power factory as they are kept segregated 
in one or two central prisons and stay sufficiently long in prisons to attain efficiency.' Work 
in such workshop of the prison can be controlled even by the Department concerned. There 
is one Railway workshop in U. P. and a number of Ordnance Factories and they should make 
both transfer from as well as control of work by such State factories easier. This will give con¬ 
tinuous work to the convicts and keep their mind diverted. They can at the same time earn 
regular wages to pay for their keep and to send extra money home for their dependents. The 
“lifers’* and the habituals are a problem for jail administration. Some such work for them is 
very necessary both from the point of view of possible reform of these convicts and economic 
working. Some of the State Departments could also help by giving these convicts work on 
release. 

161. Another suggestion is that of preservation of vegetables and fruits like lichis and 
papita after extraction of Papain. This might supply a new item very near to that suggested 
by the Chief Minister. In our country the prospects of scientific dehydration has not received 
the attention it deserves. 

162. The Committee feels that there is need for providing the Jail Department with an 
Advisory Board, consisting of officials and non-officials, to watch the progress of the implemen¬ 
tation of the recommendations of this Committee and also to suggest the improvements that 
may be necessary from time to time. The Committee should have the Minister Incharge of 
Jails as Chairman and the Inspector General of Prisons as its Secretary. It should be a small 
Committee consisting of not more than ten persons including heads of technical departments 
like the Directors of Industries and Agriculture and those purchasing large quantities of goods 
for their use. The non-officials should be members of legislature and those who may have ex¬ 
perience of the work of this kind. Matters concerning internal discipline and administration 
should be outside the purview of this Board. 

163. Our Secretary and one of our members, Sri H. C. Saksena, visited the Indian Indus¬ 
trial Fair at Delhi and our proposals for the Polish wool carding and spinning plant and some 

Figures from the radio talk of Sri H. M. Patel, i. c. s.. Finance Secretary to the Government of India, ia 
October, 1955. 
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very light leather working machines are based on their report of the machines they saw in the 
Exhibition. Our Secretary and one of our members, Sri B. K. Ghoshal, visited the Central 
Weaving Institute at Banaras and the Government Blanket Making Centre at Basahi, Mirzapur 
where the entire new process of blanket-weaving and machine-milling, washing and finishing of 
blankets as suggested by Sfi B. B. Verma was examined. Sri B. B. Verma of the Industries 
Department was also with our party. Our new suggestions for finishing and better looms are 
based on what the U. P. Industries Department have already adopted. 

We thank all those officials and non-officials who responded to our questionnaire, and 
particularly the superintendents of prisons who had to work hard for compiling the statistics 
needed. 

Our thanks are especially due to the Inspectors General of other States, all of whom sent 
detailed information about their system. 

We have given a list of those who gave evidence before us and we take this opportunity 
to thank them all, especially those two superintendents of prisons who favoured us with detailed 
memoranda. Col. G. R. Oberai, formerly Inspector General of Prisons, U. P. for five years, 
deserves our special thanks for his memorandum and his suggestions contained therein. 

At our request the Director of Industries deputed his technical officers to visit prisons 
and give us their opinion on the existing tools and implements in prisons with suggestions which 
are published as appendices and we thank them all for their assistance in this respect. 

We thank our Secretary, Dr. B. A. Agnihotri, for the very active interest he took through¬ 
out this period. He was particularly helpful in arranging our visits to jails and other industrial 
concerns, and in securing valuable data. He was associated throughout with the preparation 
of the Report, and we all appreciated his ungrudging work in a very good and pleasant mood. 

MUZAFFAR HASAN. 

KUNWAR GURU NARAIN. 

KUNWAR MAHABIR SINGH. 

H. N. BAHUGUNA. 

QAZI MOHD. ADIL ABBASI. 

DAU DAYAL KHANNA. 

RAMJI LAL SAHAYAK. 

RAM NARAIN TRIPATHI. 

B. K. GHOSHAL. 

SRI PAT. 

fer H. C. SAKSENA. 
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SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
Chapter in 

1. The objective before the jail administration should be the prevention of further crime 
by reformation of the prisoners and the Government should clearly lay down this principle in 
the Prisons Act itself so as to remove for ever from the jail administration the old traditional 
ideas. (Para. 11.) 

2. It is necessary not only to improve the definition of the terms “casual” and “habitual” 
but also th e machinery to determine it. Some suggestions for altered definitions have also been made. 
(Para. 14 to 16.) 

3. There should be a Reception Centre in every jail to facilitate proper classification for 
purposes of treatment inside the jail and for purposes of allocation of work. (Para. 17.) 

4. The success of our plan for training the prisoners into reformed citizens will depend 
upon our ability to create conditions in prisons as much akin to freedom as possible. (Para. 18.) 

5. The pioneer work in respect of open prisons, i.e. Sampurnanand Camp and Model 
Prison appreciated, and its extension recommended. (Paras. 19, 20.) 

6. Prisoners should be allowed to take more interest in their food and their Panchayats 
should be entrusted with this work. Better blankets should be provided and the clothes of the 
prisoners should.be properly washed in a better way with soap as far as practicable. (Para. 21.') 

7. The Committee foun d that the remissions for good work were awarded more or less as 
a routine. There was greater need now of co-ordinating all privileges to the progress achieved by 
a prisoner in the quality and quantity of his work. (Paras. 23, 24.) 

8. The Jail Training School was to be continued and emphasis in the training should be 
on the reformative character of jail work. The technical staff in the jails should also receive train¬ 
ing in the School. (Para. 28.) 

9. Hiring out of convicts for work outside in industrial workshops, farms and other units 
owned by private parties, including co-operatives, should not be allowed. (Para. 29.) 

Chapter IV 

10. The most suitable age groups for giving systematic training in industries are those of 
22—30 years and to a lesser extent, 31—40 years. About 40 percent of the jail population was 
clearly not very suitable for industrial work. (Paras. 30, 31.) 

11. The considerations that weigh and should weigh with the jail authorities in allocating 
labour to different industries have been described in paragraphs 39 and 40. 

12. Most of the previous committees have been pointing out many of the defects about 
qualities, but they persist even to-day and the causes of the defects have been analysed. (Para. 
42.) 

13. Some preliminary training of convicts is absolutely necessary before they are employed 
in jail “factories”. (Para. 43.) 

14. The Committee has analysed how lack of. incentives was responsible for some of the 
defects and have recommended the incentives needed. (Para. 44.) 

15. Remissions as an incentive have been discussed in paragraphs 46 and 47 and the Com¬ 
mittee recommends in paragraph 49 that the limit of maximum remissions prescribed in para¬ 
graph 187 of the Jail Manual be raised tou>ne-third of the period of sentence instead of one-fourth, 
as at present and to allow remissions to industrial workers prevented from going to Camp at the 
same rate as is applicable to prisoners in the Camp. 

16. The Committee has recommended wage bonus for both quality and quantity of work 
produced. Certain principles for fixing the amount of bonus have been laid down. (Para. 53.) 

17. Additional incentives besides remissions and bonus have been recommended in 
paragraph 54. 

18. The Committee has recommended bonus for even those convicts who were not employed 
in industries and detailed suggestions have been given. (Para. 56.) 

19. The task should now be planned on a seven-hour day and not ninerhour, as was done in 
the past, because prisoners do not work in industries for more than seven hours. ( Para. 58.) 

20. The jail factory buildings will have to be re-modelled. (Para. 60.) 

21. Proper co-ordination should be established with the Industries Department and 
the touring officers of that department should be required by a provision in the Manual of the 
Industries Department to visit jails and give suggestions. Further the Committee has recommen¬ 
ded that some of the technical officers of the Industries Department should be appointed as 
advisers to the jails. (Paras. 60, 61.) 

22. Detailed recommendations have been made for purchases of raw material, especially 
wool. (Para. 63.) 

23. Existing industries have been described and suggestions have been made in detail in 
paragraphs 66 to 89, with special reference to blankets in paragraph 76. 
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24. Design was the elixir for cottage and small-scale industries and the Jail Department 
should seek the assistance of the Industries Departmeht in the matter of designs introduced by them 
from time to time for these crafts and trades. (Para. 90.) 

Chapter V 

25. The Committee has held that Government could earn enough profit provided jails are 
kept full of work; but Government should not insist on profits first, otherwise proposals for 
reformation and rehabilitation of prisoners were likely to be sacrificed. (Para. 91.) 

26. Government should provide for mechanical and electrical training workshops in the 
Juvenile Jail and in the important jails to equip convicts for employment in the new development 
schemes as blacksmiths, fitters, mill-wrights, electrical workmen, etc. (Para. 92.) 

27. Trades and crafts which the convicts could practise in or near their homes have also been 
recommended. Twenty-two (22) such subjects have been proposed and Government could select 
ten or more items. (Para. 93.) 

28. Skeleton schemes for “A” and “B” types of training arrangements have been 
proposed for these crafts and trades costing about Rs.60,000 per year for five“A” class and five “B” 
class schemes. (Para. 94.) 

29. The Committee has examined the schemes recently submitted by the jail authorities to 
Government, some of which have been approved. (Para. 95.) 

30. The Committee has recommended carding of wool by power machines and four small 
units of Polish machines displayed in Indian Industries Fair have been suggested. One unit complete 
with spinning machine also may first be obtained. The Director of Industries has also placed an 
order for one such unit. (Para. 96.) 

31. Three small units for dehydration of vegetables' may be put up in jails where land for 
vegetable growing is available and one or two big units in the new farms proposed under “Agri¬ 
culture”. (Para. 97.) 

32. Bullock driven kolhus of the Wardha type have been suggested for some of the central 
and disrict jails and in the agricultural farms proposed, besides existing power plant in the Model 
Prison at Lucknow. (Para. 98.) 

33. The Committee decided that khadi should now be made in the jails instead of being 
purchased from outside. (Para. 99.) 

34. Details for producing 4,50,000 yards of khadi for convicts’ clothing have been worked 
out, which when in full operation is likely to give a saving of about Rs. 1,50,000 per year as 
compared to the present cost of khadi available outside. A beginning has alroady been made. 
tPara. 100.) 

35. The prospect of Ambar charkha has been discussed and immediate trial with 25 units 
of four charkhas has been proposed. (Para. 101.) 

36. The problem of training in spinning with ordinary charkhas has been discussed 
in detail. (Para. 102.) 

37. Similarly the question of training in weaving has been explained, (Para. 103.) 

38. Detailed estimate of cost of equipment for spinning and weaving with an estimate 
of saving has been given. (Para. 104.) 

39. Hobbies should be introduced in the jails to keep the mind of the convicts engaged 
during about 2-3 hours of enforced leisure before sleep. Electric lighting should, therefore, be 
provided in all barracks and in fact electrification of all parts of the jail buildings should be ex¬ 
pedited. (Para. 105.) 

Chapter VI 

40. The history and working of the Lucknow Jails Depot has been explained. (Para. 106.) 

41. Some of the complaints of the superintendents of central jails against the Depot were 
oxamined and the findings of the Committee given against each. (Para. 107.) 

42. Final recommendations of the Committee were that the Depot had worked well in the 
manner prescribed and should remain as a means of disposal of jail goods. The post of the Manager 
and the Assistant Director should be separated and four more Depots should be started making 
all these Depots regional. (Para. 108.) 

43. Objective of the Depot has been laid down to be sale of jail-made goods, advertisement 
of the goods as well as of reformative activities of the jails, and to get reactions of the buying public. 
(Para. 109.) 

44. Renewed efforts for supply to Government Departments have been recommended and 
the Government Order of June, 1933, has been discussed. Government have been requested to 
give preference to jail products, including some finish preference, as recommended by the 1929 Jail 
Committee also with a clear new directive to Government Departments. (Para. 110.) 

45. As a further means of marketing, besides supplies to Government and sales through 
Depots, the Committee recommends agencies on specific terms which have been prescribed. 
(Para. 111.) 
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46. A lower percentage of pofit on items which were very competitive could be charged. 
The lowering of the profit should be allowed merely to bring the sale price to the level of the 
market price and never for unfair competition. (Para. 112.) 

Chapter VII 

47. The history of the Reformatory School has been given. (Para. 113.) 

48. The Juvenile Jail at Bareilly and its important features like Boys Fund brought out. 
(Para. 114.) 

49. The Juvenile Jail should emphasize training first and production work should be for 
giving further practice to boys, more than for production for trade. (Para. 115.) 

50. The principle of “No Force” or “Compulsion” has been approved. The warders 
and other jail officials should not wear normal jail uniforms in the Juvenile Jail to create a better 
atmosphere. The juveniles already get better uniform than tho ordinary convicts. (Para. 116.) 

51. Arrangement for training of women in Naini Central Prison should be similar 
to that at Lucknow. (Para. 116-A.) 

Chapter VIII 

52. Importance of rehabilitation emphasized and rehabilitation with the help of the 
officers of the Planning Department and the Panchayat Raj has been suggested. (Para. 117.) 

53. Government should give an additional discharge bonus in the form of tools and 
appliances to released long-term convicts. The discharge bonus should not be paid in cash. (Para. 
118.) 

54. The Committee recommends that the Government should consider the desirability of 
relying more on the corrective influence of jail reforms as far as police surveillance after release 
of prisoners was concerned. (Para. 119.) 

55. Utilizing of Planning Department for rehabilitation work has been suggested as a 
stop-gap arrangement till non-official agencies come up to undertake this work, especially as a 
result of tho recommendations of the Government of India’s After-care Committee. (Para. 120.) 

56. The need for statistics about rehabilitation of prisoners has been emphasized and it is 
suggested that this problem should be got studied so as to get an idea of the number of ex-convicts 
joining the under-world and those getting properly rehabilitated. (Para. 121.) 

Chapter IX 

57. Study of jail statistics shows that about 40 per cent of the convicts arc admitted in the 
jail in a year with sentences up to three months only, i. e. 24,000 out of 60,000 in 1954. The Com¬ 
mittee, therefore, recommends methods to avoid these short sentences. (Para. 123.) 

58. The Committee recommends that a large number of cases of simple hurt, gambling and 
other non-serious offences should get the benefit of section 3 of the First Offenders’ Probation 
Act, 1938 and that Superintendents of Police should also be authorized to drop proceedings 
after admonition. (Para. 124.) 

59. Section 4 (1) of the U. P. First Offenders’ Probation Act should be modified to give 
conditional release to much large number of offenders than at present and the Probation Service 
should be expanded for this purpose. (Paras. 125, 128.) 

60. Punishment in lieu of fine is very frequently inflicted without giving the offender time 
to make the payment. This should not be so. Tho capacity of the offender to pay the fine should 
bo examined, those not able to pay the fine immediately should be allowed time to earn or 
pay the fine through Shramdan. (Paras. 126, 127.) 

61. The system of “Home Arrest” should be utilized for many of the women convicts 
and for persons above 60 years of age, provided they work compulsorily for the benefit 
of the community for a fixed number of hours per day. (Para. 130.) 

Chapter X 

62. Three proposals for training have been made— 

(i) training of convicts before admitting them to production work ; 

(ii) regular training on the lines of industrial schools in the Juvenile Jail ; and 

(iii) training of convict instructors. (Para. 132.) 

63. Convicts will receive preliminary training when raw and after the training they should 
be sent to the Training-cura-Production units where they will also work under close supervision. 
(Para. 133.) 

64. Engineering trades are proposed to be introduced along with other minor trades and for 
these regular training will be given for reasonable length of time before production of utility article 
is done by fresh convicts in these workshops. Training of juveniles and youthful offenders 
will mainly be with a view to enable them to secure jobs in factories after releaso. (Para. 134.) 

65. The training programme proposed by us, including close supervision during production 
work, would need many instructors and to keep cost within practicable limits, system of convict 
instructors has been introduced as a regular feature. The convict instructors themselves will first 
be trained to be able to do the work. (Para. 135.) 
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66. A Sub-Committee was formed to study the problem of technical staff and it submitted 
its report showing the staff it considered necessary. (Para. 136.) 

67. The Committee examined this report and has proposed one Director of Jail Industries, 
one Deputy Director for commercial activities and actual technical staff of Inspectors, Supervisors, 

I nstructors and Convict Instructors. It further decided to have separate agricultural staff altoge¬ 
ther even though the present Director has knowledge of it with doctorate in agriculture in Germany. 
This was done because of the very onerous duties proposed for the Director of Jail Industries. 
(Para. 137.) 

68. Great importance has been attached to the position of the Director. Qualifications have 
been prescribed for future entrants The Committee has recommended for him the status 
and salary of a Class I Officer like the Deputy Director in the Industries Department, or Superinten¬ 
dents of Central Prisons, i.e. Rs.500-1,200 per month. (Para, 138.) 

69. The designation of the present post of Assistant Director is to be changed to that of 
Deputy Director and he should be given the grade of the Assistant Director of Industries in the 
Industries Department. (Para. 139.) 

70. Selection from among the existing staff for further retention has been left to the 
Inspector General of Prisons. (Para. 141.) 

71. The conditions of service of the technical staff should be improved. They should be 
made permanent and pensionable, including the older hands selected for absorption. The Con¬ 
tract System has not been considered suitable. (Para, 142.) 

72. The technical instructional staff should be provided with quarters in the jail premises 
or house and conveyance allowance, as long as quarters are not made available to them. They 
should* have distinctive uniform. (Para. 143.) 


Chapter XI 

73. The Committee could not get enough data about the system of accounts to be able 
to recommend detailed changes. It appears that the changes needed will be mostly in the method 
of miintaining the account books rather than in the funaamental system. It is left for Govern¬ 
ment to get the necessary changes made. (Para. 144.) 

Chapter XII 

74. The Committee examined the proposals of the previous committees for giving training 
in agriculture to the convicts most of whom came from families of agriculturists. <(Paras. 145, 
146.) 

75. The proposals of Dr. S. B. Singh, Director of Agriculture, were discussed in detail. 
(Para. 147.) 

76. The Committee also examined the question of giving employment for training of the 
convicts in the district farms and special l,00B-acre farms of the State. (Para. 148.) 

77. The final recommendations for three proposals, (i) 30-acre Jail Farms, (ii) lOQ-acee 
and (iii) 1,000-acrc Government Farms, on which tho convicts are to be employed. 
(Para. 149.) 

78. The jails should try the co-operative system of farming on the lines of the Model Prison 
in some of the new farms and, if successful introduce it in all others. (Para. 150.) 

79. Farms should be used to make jails self-sufficient in food grains. (Para. 151.) 


Chapter XIII 


80. The Printing machines of the defunct Rampur Government Press be used after repairs 
to restart the Jail Press at Naini Central Prison. (Paras. 153—155.) 

81. The Press should be run as a State Press under the Superintendent of Printing and 
Stationery but employing jail labour in all branches as far as practicable. (Para, 156.) 

82. Prisoners employed in the Press should get regular wages less their cost of maintenance. 
(Para. 157.) 


Chapter XIV 


83. Concluding remarks including a recommendation that the State Railway and Defence 
Workshops might give some work to the mechanical workshop to be fixed in a selected prison 
for lifers and hardened criminals who stay in prison for a long time. (Paras. 158—161.) 
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FINANCIAL EFFECT OF THE PROPOSALS 


Serial Particulars Non- Income or 

no. recurring Recurring saving 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1: (A) Payment of wages for all industrial work including supply 
to Jails. 


3,00,000 

•• 

(B) Savings or income due to increase in work on account of 
incentive of payment of wages system and not accounted 
for in other items below. 

• • 


50,000 

2. Payment for prison servants 

• • 

1,00,000 

• • 

3. Savings to Government due to extra remissions to prisoners 

*• 


1,32,000 

4. Allowance to six Technical Experts of the U. P. Industries 
Department at Rs,50 per mensem each. 


3,600 

Supervisory work. 

5. Woollen Industry three years' Scheme— 




(i) Four carding units and one spinning unit of 

Polish make. 

(ii) Milling machines—two sets 

(iii) Other equipments 

(iv) Increased cost per blanket 

(v) Savings and income due to improvement in the 

blanket-making. 

1,13,000 

50,000 

18,000 

50,000 

50,000 

6. (A) Khadi three years Scheme— 




(i) Cost of equipment for spinning and weaving (based 
on tho cost of Amhar charkhas). 
fii) Pay of staff, etc. and cost of training, etc. 

(iii) Savings on account of difference in the cost of 
Khadi cloth. 

2,00.000 

65,000 

3,25,000 

(B) Savings on account of production of some tent doth in 
jails. 

•• 

•• 

30,000 

7. Leather— 




(i) Cost of equipment for two units 

(ii) Income from the sale of shoes 

16,000 

•• 

50,000 

8. Dehydration equipment—four sots 

7,500 

• • 

3,000 

9. Jails Depots—four new 

12,000 

28,000 

30,000 

10, Small trades—A & B, to bo run as training-cum-productlon 
centre. 

24,000 

20,100 

10,000 

11. (i) Machines for five workshops (three years’ scheme) (for 
engineering trades) primarily for training. 

4,00,000* 


15.000 

Mainly Training 

but will yield much 
better income after 
three years when 
some prisoners are 
well trained. 


(ii) Special staff for the above including contin¬ 
gencies. 


1 , 00 , 000 * 


12, Buildings in three years for new workshops, extensions, etc. 5,00,000 


13. New hand tools for other crafts to be treated as replacements 
long over-due. 


14. Agriculture— 

(i) 30—acre farm 

(ii) Recovery from prisoners employed on Agriculture 

Farms. 

15. Extra cost of soap used for washing prisoners’ clothing 

in place of “Sajui”. 


15,000 .. Effect will be on 

total overall pro¬ 
duction and increas¬ 
ed efficiency. 

60,000f 40,000t 60,000f 

.. 1,50,000 

.. 22,000 Better health and 

cleanliness. 


16. (i) Staff excluding khadi, agriculture, wool and Printing 
Press. 

(ii) Recovery from prisoners working in the Printing Press 


35,000 

45,000 


17. Additional Staff—Headquarters .. .. .. .. 10,000 


18, Rehabilitation bonus in the shape of tools, L. S. 


10,000 Welfare work. 


Total .. 14,15,500 7,83,700 9,50,000 


* The cost of the workshops, costing Rs.5,00,000 is expected to be provided out of the next Plan Budget for 
U. P. and Rehabilitation Grant of the Government of India. The amount of about Rs.1,00,000 per 
workshop is a rough estimate. All may not be of the same cost. 

tThe amount shown indicates the additional expenditure which will be required for the existing farms. 
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APPENDIX A 


HOME DEPARTMENT (JAILS) 

Government of Uttar Pradesh 

No. 624/XXII—600-1955 
Dated Lucknow, February 19, 1955 
RESOLUTION 

A stage has now reached when the entire question of jail industries and the manner in which 
they should be run should be examined with a view to effecting improvements, if possible in the 
existing industries and also with a view to finding out if any new industries could be usefully in- 
troduced to help prisoners in learning crafts which might ultimately enable them to earn their live- 
lihood thereby keeping them away from the path ot crime. The Governor has accordingly been 
pleased to appoint a Jail Industries Inquiry Committee consisting of the following : 

Sri Muzaffar Hasan, Deputy Minister, Jails .. .. . cha irman 

Sri Kunwar Guru Narain, m. l. c„ Maurawan, district Unnao 7. 7. 

Sri Kunwar Mahabir Singh, m. l. c., Advocate, Banda 
Sri H. N. Bahuguna, m. L. a., 12-B, Hastings Road, Allahabad 
Sri Qazi Mohd. Adil Abbasi, M. l. a.. Vakil, Basti 
Sri Dau Dayal Khanna, m.l.a., Atai, Moradabad .. 7 

Sri Ramji Lai Sahayak, m. l. a., c/o Sri B. D. Gupta, Thaper Nagar, Meerut )■ Members 
Sn Ram Narain Tripathi, M. l. a., Khojanpur, P. O. and district Faizabad 
Sri B. K. Ghoshal, Retired Director of Industries, Uttar Pradesh, Dr. Ram Lai 
Chakravarty Road, Golaganj, Lucknow 

Director of Industries, Uttar Pradesh, Kanpur .. ,. 7. 

Deputy Inspector General of Prisons, Uttar Pradesh, Lucknow 

Dr. B. A. Agnihotri, Director of Jail Industries, will be the non-member'Secretary of the 
Committee. 

The Committee will start work immediately and submit its report within three months It 
will— 

(1) review the working of the existing jail industries and make suggestions for their improve¬ 

ment, 

(2) suggest any new practical schemes which can be introduced in the jails, 

(3) make recommendations, if any, for such industries being run on a commercial basis 

and 

(4) examine the functioning of the present Uttar Pradesh Jails Depot at L ucknow and make 

recommendations with a view to the better marketing of jail produce. 

Order 

Ordered that a copy of this resolution be forwarded to the members of the Committee con¬ 
cerned for information. 

Ordered also that a copy of this resolution be forwarded to the Inspector General of Prisons 
Uttar Pradesh, for information. 

Ordered also that this resolution be published in the Uttar Pradesh Gazette for general in¬ 
formation. 

By order of the Governor, 

G. MUKHARJl, 

Secretary to Government, U. P. 
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APPENDIX B 


Statement showing Recommendations of the Committees ,. Iftl-9—46 and Effects givth 

to them hy Government 


Labour 

1. Reform in allocation of work accord- The various types of tasks are divided as hard, 

ing to physical condition of the medium and light. When a prisoner is 
prisoners. admitted, the Medical Officer classifies 

him as in good, indifferent or bad health. 
The superintendent allots tasks taking into 
consideration his health as reported by 
Medical Officer. Certain kinds of hard 
labour such as flour mills, are given only 
when the Medical Officer certifies physical 
fitness for such a task. 

2. Castor seed pressing by .. Abolished. 

prisoners. 

3. Oil extraction and lifting of water by Oil extracting by man-power abolished but 

man-power. raising water by manual labour still continues 

in a few jails. Electric motor and kite 
motion pumps now exist in some jails. 

4. Remuneration to prisoners on certain Remuneration is still not given to all the 

form of work. prisoners but wages schemes in different 

forms have been introduced in five insti¬ 
tutions. 

Industries 

1. training of prisoners in superior Not done. 

blankets under experts of Industries 
Department. 

2. Khadi Spinning in Banaras Central It was tried but was later stopped. 

Prison. 

I. Utensils for civil prisoners silk These industries were introduced but for want 
sarees, suitings, shirtings in of market, they have been stopped. 
Banaras Central Prison 

4. Training of dyeing masters in print- Not done, 
ibg. 

3. Manufacture of soap, phenyle and Manufacture of soap and phenyle was started 

ink in Bareilly Central Prison but was later stopped for want of a trained 

instructor. 

6. Chalk crayons in jails .. .. Tried but later stopped for want of market. 

7. Jail Depot in Aminabad .. .. Started, 

8. Participation by jails in exhibitions The Jail Department takes part now and then 

and fairs. but is greatly handicapped for want of funds. 

9. Sericulture and metal works .. Sericulture was tried in three jails but for want 

of suitable guidance it failed. Recently it 
is being tried again at Dehra Dun Jail. 
Metal work not started. 

1939 

1. Improved tools and implements to be Some improvements were made. 

introduced. 

2. Four peripatetic weaving instructors Two such instructors were appointed. 

to be provided, 

3. Present charkhas and looms to be Very little improvement was made. 

improved and replaced by better 
ones. 

4. Bleaching and finishing to be introduc- Not done. 

ed. 

5. Gradation of quality of durries and Done, 

carpets to be done. 

6. Finer kinds of durries as woven in Introduced. 

Bangalore and woollen durries 
prepared with cotton warp and 
woollen weft may also be tried. 
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7. Iron Industry of Nai'ni Central Prison Not done. 

to be developed. 

8. Daily task in blanket-weaving is more The task is now fixed. 

than outside. It should be reduced. 

9. Technical men for the blanket industry Not done. 

to be provided. 

10. Curding and spinning master one for Two spinning masters appointed. 

each jail, specially trained from 
Najibabad, to be provided. 

|1. Leather work in Juvenile Jail, Bareilly, Partially done, 
to be improved. 

12 Wood industry of Naini and Bareilly Improvements were made but they could 
to be improved. They should not be continued for want of work, 
have seasoned wood in their stock, 
ready for use. 

(3. A polisher to be employed for the A polisher appointed, but Government work 
wood industry. Government has dwindled, 
purchase Rs. 12,000 w orth furniture 
every year. They should purchase 
from the jails. 

14. The following were recommended : 


(i) Namda making 

(ii) Leather work 

(iii) Cane work 

(iv) Calico printing 

(v) Hand spinning 
(vi.) Hand made paper 
(vii) Sericulture 
(viii) Chalk crayons 

(ix) Lacquer toys 

(x) Soap, phenyle and ink 
Mechanized lndutries — 

(i) Wool spinning plant 

(ii) Oil Mill 

(iii) Metal Factory 

(iv) Rag tearing machine 

(v) Match Factory 

15. Cotton yarn to be purchased by the 

Inspector General in consultation 
with the Stores Purchase Depart¬ 
ment. 

16. Wool to be purchased on half-yearly 

requirement basis. 

17. Efforts to be made to provide quarters 

for the technical staff at the jail 
premises. 

18. Director of Jail Industries to remain in 

touch with Principal, Government 
School of Arts and Crafts and to 
arrange for new designs. Jf necessary 
a draftsman be employed. 


Introduced for condemned prisoners. 

Introduced in some jails. 

Introduced in Lucknow District Jail. 

Was tried but discontinued. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Is being tried in onejail now. 

Was tried but discontinued. 

Introduced in Juvenile Jail, Bareilly and Re¬ 
formatory School. 

First two tried. 

Not installed. 

Installed at Model Prison, Lucknow. 

Not done. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

This is being done. 


Being done now. 

Quarters constructed for technical staff at 
Reformatory School and at other places 
they are provided with quarters, if available. 

Government School of Arts and Crafts was 
occasionally consulted for new designs. No 
draftsman has been appointed. 



Purchase of Jail Manufactured Goods by Government 

1. All Government departments to have State patronage is being gradually withdrawn. 

their goods from the jails. 

2. The Government to lay down a No such orders issued. 

principle that it will not expect as 
high a standard from the jails as 
from the outside. 
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Method for the Purchase of jail-made Goods 

1. The sample of an article and its costing Samples with costing details are now submitted 

details to be examined by the to the Stores Purchase Department. 
Stores Purchase Officer and the 
Director of Jail Industries and 
should be accepted and approved if 
found reasonably good in determin¬ 
ing which service ability to be the 
main consideration, 

2. The jail should then take up the When orders are received, this is done. 

manufacture on an organized basis. 

3. A contractor for the suppiy of the same Not done. 

article should also be appointed by 
the Stores Purchase Department. 

4. A notification should be issued in the This is followed. 

Gazette, either by the Stores Pur¬ 
chase Department or the Jail 
Department that a particular 
article is made in particular jail or 
jails. 

5. Indents should be sent to the jails and Does not arise. 

not to the contractors. 

6. If for any reason an article which is No such orders have been issued by Govern- 

made in the jails and for which a ment. 
notification has been made in the 
Gazette , has to be purchased direct, 
an authority should be taken 
from the Director of Jail Industries 
and audit people should stress for 
this authority. 

Payment of Wages to Prisoners 

Wages should be paid on the work of an Schemes for payment of wages have been in- 
approved standard and on the extra troduced in five institutions. Convict tea- 
work done in excess of the prcscrib- chers are now paid stipend of Rs.2 

ed task. Only those who turn out per month, 
saleable articles should be paid 
wages. The wool carders should 
be paid at flat monthly rate. The 
C. Os., cooks and convict teachers 
be also paid at monthly rate, but 
their wages should not be more 
than those working in the factor¬ 
ies. It was recommended to be 
tried in two central prisons. 

Recommendations of the Jail Reforms Committee of 1946 on Jail 
Industries with Results 

1. A prisoner to be trained in craft for This is done as far as possible. 

which he is test suited. (Para. 161.) 

2. Uninteresting and humiliating manual They are being gradually abolished. 

labour to be abolished. (Para. 162.) 

3. All central prisons and larger district .Electric flour mills have been installed in all 

jails to be provided with electric central prisons except Fatehgarh Central 
flour mills. Prison and in five district jails. 

The jails having no electricity to be 
provided with diesel oil engines. 

(Para. 168.) 

4. Treadle sewing machines of Kanpur Some machines are now worked by power. 

and Unnao Jails to be replaced by 
power machines. (Para. 167.) 

5 . Electric band-saw machines to be Not installed. 

installed at Naini and Bareilly 
central prisons (Para. 168.) 

6. Wool spinning plant and rag tearing Ditto. 

machine to be installed at Agra 
Central Prison. (Para. 170.) 

7. Manufacture of shoes at Agra Jails Not done. 

to be mechanized. (Para. 171.) 
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8. Metal work to be started at Aligarh Not done. 

Jail. (Para. 172.) 

9. Some other industries, like hosiery, Ditto. 

lace, etc. to be introduced. 

(Para, 173.) 

10. Electricity to be made available for all Partially done. 

central jails and larger district 
jails. (Para. 173.) 

11. Director of Jail Industries post to be Not yet accepted. 

raised to the status of Deputy 
Director of Industries. (Para. 175.) 

12. An additional salesman for the Depot A temporary post of the additional salesman 

to be provided. (Para. 176.) has been created. 

13. Certain additional staff for jail Not sanctioned. On the other hand certain 

industries to be provided. (Paras. other posts were held in abeyance as per 
177 and 178). statement given below. 

14. Advantage tb be taken of the scheme Not found practicable. 

of Occupational Training sponsored 
by the Industries Department. 

(Para, 182.) 

The Jail Reforms Committee (1946) recommended the following Technical Staff for the 
Jail Department. 

(1) One Shoe-making Supervisor. 

(2) One Shoe-making Assistant Supervisor. 

(3) One Textile Supervisor. 

(4) One Master Weaver. 

(5) One Designer. 

(6) Two Kundigars. 

This staff has not been sanctioned by Government. On the other hand the following posts 
were held in abeyance on account of economy : 

(1) Carpentry Instructor-pum-Lacquer Instructor (Bareilly Juvenile Jail). 

(2) Hand-made Paper Instructor (Model Prison, Lucknow). 

(3) Hand-spinning Master (Central Prison, Bareilly). 

(4) Wool-spinning Master (Central Prison, Agra). 

{Vide G. O. no. 454/XXII-1443-1953, dated March 10, 1954 -) 
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APPENDIX C 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

1. (a) On an average what percentage of your convict population was employed in factories 
in 1954? 

( b ) Mention industries in your jail with the number of convicts employed on each. 

(c) Is there any further scope of employment of prisoners in your jail, if so, give details with 
the number of prisoners who could be employed on them? 

2. What principles you keep in view in allotting labour to a newly-admitted convict and how 
far are you able to follow them? Please suggest remedies for handicaps, if any, in following your 
principles for allotting labour. 

3. What is and should be the purpose of employment of prisoners in jails and how far are 
they achieved under existing conditions ? 

< Do you consider the convicts in jails are employed on suitable work from the points of 
view of (a) the convict s mental or moral improvement, (b) development in the convict’s industry 
and a bit of work and self-reliance, (c) helping the convict in his rehabilitation ? If possible, indicate 
the extent t o which experience gained is used by prisoners on release either for their employment 
on whole-time basis or augmenting their income. 

5. Do you think it is necessary to maintain some forms of uneconomical manual labour such 
as grinding grains or raising water as a form of discipline for certain convicts ? 

6. Do you think the task prescribed for certain industries in Appendix H of the Jail Manual 
is excessive or short? If so, give details. 

7. (a) Do you think it is necessary to reduce the working hours proscribed in paragraph 
886 of the Jail Manual with a view to enable the prisoners to receive training in three R’s, etc.? If 
so, how many hours work be prescribed. 

(i b ) What will be the effect of reducing working hours in factories on the output ? 

8. Do you think that the present industries in your jail are running at a profit? If not, 
why ? Give suggestions for the improvements, or reasons why they should not be stopped. 

9. (a) Do you think sufficient avenues or suitable employment of prisoners are available 
in jails ? If not, what further avenues would you suggest keeping in view the aspect of rehabilita¬ 
tion? 

(A) In case you suggest new industries, please state the availability of raw materials and 
market for goods manufactured locally. 

10. Do you think remissions offer any good incentive for hard work? 

11. What other incentives would you suggest for the improvement of the conduct of convicts 
and their attitude towards work 7 

12. Do you think that the scheme of Model Prison that the prisoner should work at his own 
in condition as similar to outside world as possible and from his profits pay back to the State his 
cost of maintenance offers a good incentive for work and could be applied universally 7 If not, 
please give reasons. 

13. Are you in favour of granting to convicts a share of the profits of their work ? If so, 
should they receive this benefit for all the work done or for work done tn excess of allotted task. 
In the former case what percentage of the profits be paid to them? 

14. If you suggest wages to be paid, please state how would the wages be calculated for 
prisoners employed on.prison services and other services on which task cannot be measured? 

15. Do you think the tools and implements used in factories in jails are old, primitive and 
require improvements so that the workers may be induced to work better? If so, please make 
suggestions. 

16. What methods are employed in your jail for marketing the factory products? 

17. Is there any difficulty in marketing the goods produced? If so, mention them and 
suggest remedies. 

18. How do the prices of goods produced in jail compare with the price in the market? 
If there is disparity, please give reasons. 

19. Should the State Departments give preference to jail-made goods ? If so, how would 
you justify it, if the price is high and the quality poor? 

20. If you are in favour of patronage by Government purchasing departments, please state 
what types of articles could be manufactured in jails for Government use? 

21. Do you think that jail products could find a good market if- they are offered for sale 
to public through local branches of U. P. Handicrafts Emporium or established private firms? 

22. Do you feel any dearth of orders to keep your factories going at full pace? If so, have 
you to make any suggestions in this respect?' 
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23. Do you think that the Jails Depot is able to market your produce to a reasonable extent! 
If not, what are your suggestions for improvements? 

24. How should the jail industries be organized so that the goods produced may find an 
easy market? 


25. Do you feel any difficulty in getting the raw materials required at the right time? If so, 
please mention the same. 

26. Is it possible for any of the raw materials required to be produced in jails ? 

27. (a) Are you in favour of introduction of modern machinery in jails ? Give reasons 
for or against such development. If you suggest any restrictions on mechanization, please mention 
the same. 

(b) In case you agree please state which industries be mechanized and why ? 

28. If industrialists instal small plants inside or near the jails for work on wages, do you 
think any difficulties will arise? 


29. (a) Do you think that d stage has come when prisoners could be allowed to work in 
outside places on wages with or without guard? If possible, indicate the number of prisoners 
available at present in your jail who could be relied upon for such employment. 

(b) Please give possibilities for such employment outside the jail in other Government Depart¬ 
ments, factories, or well-established public firms in your town. 

30. («) Do you think there is need for some kind of industrial training for prisoners? If 
so, what percentage of convicted prisoners of your jail could be available for such training and also 
indicate the type of industrial training that would be suitable for them ? It should be stated whether 
such industrial training would give any help in their rehabilitation. 

(6) Do you favour the idea of reserving one or more jails for the purpose of industrial training ? 
If so, please mention the jails you would suggest. 

(c) What type of prisoners should be selected for industrial training and what conditions, 
if any, should they satisfy? 

31. (a) Do you think that the present industries or other works available in jails provide 
useful and adequate occupation to prisoners sentenced to short terms? 

(b) If not, what other employment do you suggest for short-term prisoners who cannot be 
given a training in some work ? 

32. (a) Do you think spinning of yarn can be introduced in jails for short-term prisoners? 
If not, please mention difficulties. 

(b) Is it possible to use yarn spun in jails in making Khadi for prisoners ? If there are any 
difficulties, please mention. 

(c) Can the yarn spun during training, which is unfit for weaving Khadi, be used for making 
durries or similar articles ? Please state the extent of yarn which cannot be used for weaving Khadi. 

(d) What percentage of convicts in your jail can be utilized in this work? 

(e) If it is not possible to employ a prisoner on a whole-time basis on spinning, please suggest 

alternatives. r 00 

if) What will be the cost of charkhas and will any paid convict instructors be required ? 

33. (a) Are there any local industries in your district? If so, mention them. 

(b) Do you occasionally get convicts engaged in such industries? If so, please mention 
their number. 

(c) Can such trained convicts train other convicts of the district in local industries? 

(d) Please mention the time required for learning such industries. 

(e) Can you find market locally for such goods produced? 

( f ) What will be cost of setting such industries ? 

.Or) Can local prisoners trained in such industries find employment on release in their own 
districts or carry on such work on their own? 

34. (i) Do you agree that undertrials should work on a voluntary basis while in jails ? 

(ii) What incentive and other methods would you suggest for enlisting the willing co¬ 
operation of undertnals in this respect? 6 

(iii) What work will you suggest for undertrials? 

. ■. * 35 ;, Do y ou agre ? that some industry of national or public importance be started in some 
^ ? S °' Please makC yOUI su * ge5tions and also sUte what tyP* of prisoners be employed in 


Do you have any surplus vegetables in your jail which can be preserved? If so, give 


36. 
details. 

37. (.a) What work is usually allotted to the convicted juveniles who remain in your jail? 

(bj Is there any scope for giving them some technical education? If so, in what branches 
you would suggest such education for them. 

education^ 0 What categories of juvenile convicts can take advantage of such technical 
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38. (a) How many of these convicts were classified as habituals? 

(b) Were all these habituals separated from the remainder— 

(i) at work, 

(ii) in barrack? 

(c) if they were not so separated, please state the number who were not separated. 

39. Please state the number of convicts on March 1, 1955, undergoing imprisonment for 
periods: 

(1) Up to three months. 

(2) Above three months but not exceeding six months. 

(3) Above six months but not above one year. 

(4) Above one year but not above two years. 

(5) Above three years but not above four years. 

(6) Above four years but not above five years. 

(7) Above five years. 

40. Do you suggest separate jails for habituals and casuals requiring training in similar 
vocations ? 

41. Do you think the existing trade instructors are qualified and suitable to train prisoners? 
If not please give reasons. 

42. Do you agree that the warders who know any trade be allowed to do the work of trade 
instructors along with watch and ward of the groups in their charge for work? If you agree, do 
you suggest any extra allowance or pay for them? 

43. (a) Have you any objection to hiring out labour to private persons, contractors or 
firms ? 

What was your total population on March 1, 1955— 

(i) Under trials, 

(ii) Convicts? 

(6) If not, under what conditions should such labour be hired out? 

44. Please state difficulties, if any, in keeping 20 per cent prisoners under training in each 
industry as required in paragraph 893 (a) and (6) of the Jail Manual. Paragraph 898 of the Jail 
Manual requires employment of 10 per cent of the jail population for prison services. Are you 
able to keep the prison servants within this limit? If not what are the difficulties? 

45. Do you think the restrictions laid down in paragraphs 902, 903 and 905 of the Jail 
Manual for selection of prisoners for extramural labour need any change ? If so, please make your 
suggestions with reasons. 

46. Do you suggest any amendments in the rules for the management of factories, mainte¬ 
nance of accounts and transaction with the Jails Depot, contained in Appendix “G” and “M” of 
the Jail Manual, if so please mention them ? 

47. Does the existing system of accounts keeping for factories present a correct assessment 
of each industry being run on commercial lines ? If not, please make your suggestions. 

48. Will you please state your opinion on any points connected with the employment of 
prisoners with particular reference to jail industries, not included in the above questionnaire ? You 
are requested to state your opinion on any points in which you are interested. 

49. Will it be convenient for you to appear before the Committee during its sittings? 

50. Please return the questionnaire, with answers to Dr. B. A. Agnihotri, Secretary of the 
Committee, c/o Inspector General of Prisons, Lucknow, on or before March 20, 1955. 
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From 


The Director of Jail Industries, U. P., 

and 

The Secretary, U. P. Jail Industries Inquiry Committee, 


To 


All Non-Official Visitors (Jails) and Public Officers 

in Uttar Pradesh. 

No. D. J. I., dated Lucknow, April...., 1955. 

Subject / U. P. Jail Industries Inquiry Committee 

Dear Sir, 

I have the honour to state that the Government of Uttar Pradesh have appointed a Jail 
Industries Inquiry Committee for looking into the question of improvement in the jail industries 
and to suggest ways and means for wider marketability of the jail products. 

The Committee in its last meeting decided that a questionnaire be sent to you for your views 
and suggestions in the matter. I am accordingly sending herewith a copy of the questionnaire 
as approved by the Committee. 

The Committee would feel much obliged if you could send your reply to the undersigned 
by April 25, 1955. In case you wish to give any further information which may bo of use to the 
Committee, please feel free to do so. 

Yours faithfully, 

B. A. AGNIHOTRI, 

Director of Jail Industries, U. P„ 
and Secretary, U. P. Jail Industries 
Inquiry Committee. 

Questionnaire for non-official Visitors and Public Officers 

1. (a) What should be the principle for selection of industries to be introduced in jails 1 

(6) Industries usually carried on in jails are : 

(i) Blanket weaving, manufacture of prisoners blankets. 

(ii) Wool carding. 

(iii) Wool spinning. 

(iv) Carpet (cotton and woollen) weaving. 

(v) Cotton durries weaving. 

(vi) Cotton newar weaving. 

(vii) Cotton cloth weaving. 

(viii) Cotton rope making. 

(ix) Wood work : manufacture of furniture, etc. 

(x) Leather work : manufacture of shoes, suit cases, holdalls, etc. 

(xi) Iron work : manufacture of buckets, balties and similar ironware. 

(xii) Brass work : manufacture of taslas, handas, badges for warders and prisoners use. 
(xiii) Tailoring work : tailoring of uniforms of Government Departments and prisoners 

clothing. 

(xiv) Moonj ban making. 

(xv) Mat weaving. 

(xvi) Mustard seed crushing. 

(xvii) Brick kiln. 

(xviii) Chick making. 

(xix) Tent work. 

(xx) Cane and Basket work. 

(xxi) Dyeing. 

How far these industries meet the aims in view? 

(c) Do you consider that any other industries could be introduced in jails with a view to 
train prisoners so that they may become self-reliant and useful citizens on release? 
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( d) Do you think that any of the following vocations or industries could be introduced in 
jail profitably both for the individual and the society? 

(i) Electric wiring and repairing of electric fans and other electrical equipment. 

(ii) Plumbing (Training). 

(iii) Repairs of automobiles. 

(iv) Radio repairing. 

(v) Watch repairing. 

(vi) Spray painting. 

(vii) Welding. 

(viii) Moulding. 

(ix) Laundry. 

(x) Brush making. 

(xi) Nail making, etc. (Automats). 

(xii) Foundry. 

(xiii) Concrete block making. 

(xiv) Button making. 

(xv) Calico printing. 

(xvi) Lace and Ribbon making. 

(xvii) Sericulturo. 

(xviii) Soap. 

(xix) Phenyle. 

(xx) Ink tablets. 

(xxi) Hosiery. 

(xxii) Sattu—A special meal. 

(xxiii) Boot Polish. 

(xxiv) Crockery. 

(xxv) Bee-keeping. 

(xxvi) Job Printing machine. 

(xxvii) Fruit preservation. 

2. Do you recommend use of mechanical aids in the various manufacturing processes 
employed in the existing industries or in the new industries you propose? 

3. What steps you will suggest for ensuring sufficient orders for keeping prisoners engaged 
in the industries proposed by you? 

4. Do you consider that jail made articles can compete with similar articles in the open 
market? If no, please give suggestions for improvement of their market. 

5. Do you favour payment of wages to prisoners or some bonus to act as an incentive 
for better and increased work ? If so, please make suggestions how they should be worked out 
for prisoners working on measurable and non-measurable tasks. 

6. Should jail industries be power-driven? 

7. Are you in favour of inviting industrialist to instal plants in jails or outside jails, but 
close to jails where prisoners may work on wages? 

8. (a) Do you think that a stage has come when the prisoners could be allowed to work in 
outside places on wages with or without guard? 

( b ) Please give possibilities for such employment outside the jail in other Government 
Departments, factories, or well established public firms in your town. Also please mention the 
distance between the jail and the proposed place of work. 

9. What categories of prisoners in your opinion be given industrial training and what kind 
of industrial training be given to them? 

10. What industries and crafts be introduced for short-term prisoners? 

11. (a) Do you think that spinning of yarn can be introduced in jails for short-term prisoners? 
If so, please mention difficulties. 

( b ) Is it possible to use yarn spun in jail in making Khadi for prisoners ? If there are any 
difficulties, please mention. 

(c) Can the yam spun during training, which is unfit for weaving Khadi, be used for making 
durries or other similar articles? Please state the extent of yam which cannot be used for weaving 
Khadi. 

(d) If it is not possible to employ a prisoner on a whole-time basis on spinning, please suggest 
alternative. 

(e) Could you suggest any special type of charkha which will be suitable for prisoners? 
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12. (a) Are there any local cottage and small-scale industries in your district ? If so, please 
mention them. 

(b) Please mention the time required for learning such industries. 

(c) Can we find market locally for such goods produced ? 

(d) What will be the cost of setting up such industries ? 

( e ) Can local prisoners trained in such industries find employment on release in their own 
districts or carry on such work on their own? 

13. (a) Do you agree that undertrials should work on voluntary basis in jails? 

(b) What incentives or other methods would you suggest for enlisting the willing co-operation 
of undertrials in this respect? 

(c) What work will you suggest for undertrials? 

14. Do you agree that some industry of public importance be started in some jails? If 
so, please give your suggestions. 

15. Do you think that the U. P. Jails Depot at Lucknow is usefully serving the needs of 
marketing jail products ? If not, please make suggestions for improvement in marketing conditions 
of jail products. 

16. Is there any unfair competition between jail made and public made goods of the same 
kind? If so, please mention such goods and give reasons in support of your reply. 

17. (a) Please give your experience of the use to which the ex-convicts put their training 
and experience in jail industries. 

(b ) What agency or agenoies would you suggest for follow-up work of released prisoners ? 

QUESTIONNAIRE FOR THE TECHNICAL STARF EMPLOYED IN THE INDUSTRIES 

IN JAILS OF UTTAR PRADESH 

1. What are your qualifications, past experience and extra qualifications, if apy? 

2. How long you have been in the department? 

3. What pay you are getting at present and in what scale? 

4. Are you satisfied with your present lot ? If not, what increase in your pay or total 
emoluments you want to make your both ends meet? 

5. What factory you control and how many prisoners do you supervise? 

6. (a) How many looms or machines, etc. are under you? 

(b) Are they in perfect working order? 

(c) If not, what steps are taken to set them right and are these steps sufficient for the purpose 7 
If not, alternative suggestions may be given. 

7. (a) Are they of modern and improved type and are you satisfied with their condition ? 

(b) If not, what suggestions you have to replace them and other tools and implements? • 

(c) If so give list of tools and implements and loom you want to replace and cost of new ones 
Give names of the firms where we can get them. 

8. Do you feel that the articles produced in the jail industries are costlier than the same 
type of articles, manufactured outside? If so, please,give reasons for their being costlier and give 
suggestions for bringing the price of jail-made goods to market level. 

9. What are your suggestions to improve the quality and quantity of work and also to find 
a market for the products easily ? Can the articles produced in your factoriesi>e sold locally ? If 
so, the machinery which can effect such sale promptly may please be'recommended. 

10. Do you foel that a refresher’s course will increase your efficiency of supervision of the 
work and will also increase the quality and quantity of articles made in the industry under you? 

B. A. AGNIHOTRI, 

Secretary, 

U. P. Jail Industries Inquiry Committee. 

QUESTIONNAIRE ISSUED TO INSPECTORS GENERAL OF PRISONS OF 

OTHER STATES 

1. What is the proportion of long-term, medium, and short-term convicts employed in 
industrial or handicraft work and which of these groups of convicts has been found to be more 
amenable or suitable for industrial work in jails (Industry to include both power machines and 
handicrafts and long-term —three years and more, medium less than three years and more than 
one year, and short term—one year and less)? 

2. (a) Do your jail or jails produce sufficient quantities of consumer goods for sale in the 
open market? If so, what methods of marketing the products of the jail industries do you employ? 

(3) Is there any unfair competition between jail made and public goods of the same kind? 
If so, please mention such goods and give reasons in support of your reply. 
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(c> Is there any special institution or agency for the disposal of the articles produced 
in the jail factories of your State ? If so, please give its detailed organization and working 
expenses and annual sales. Also please state if such an institution is self-supporting. 

(d) Do you consider that jail-made articles can compete with similar articles in the open 
market ? If not, please give suggestions for improvements of their market. 

3. Does your State Government obtain supplies from jails for the requirements of the 
Government Departments? If so, have any particular items been reserved for the production in 
jails? 

4. Is there any special jail or Government agency for the purchase of raw and other materials 
and manufactured goods needed for the jail industries ? Kindly give your experience on the 
working of the agency or system prevailing in the jails of your state, for the purchase of these 
materials. 

5. Do your jails use power machine for any industry or processes in any industry or craft? 
Kindly give details. Do you employ any outsider workmen or the convicts attend to the ma¬ 
chines under supervisors ? 

6. Do you concentrate for particular industries in selected jails? Kindly give names of such 
Jails, if any. 

7. (a) Is there any arrangement of training convicts for industrial jobs or crafts either in 
or outside jails ? If so, please mention them. 

(b) Is aptitude or experience of a prisoner taken into consideration while allotting work to 
him in your jails? If so, how it is determined and what measure of success is achieved? 

8. (a) Please give your experience of the use to which the ex-convicts put their training 
and experience in jail industries. 

(h) Has your State any agency for a “follow-up” programme? If so, please give details. 

9. Do your jails give training or other facilities for masonary, bakery, other maintenance 
works in jails, and similar other vocations? If so, please give details of these. 

10. What special staff, if any, your jail organization has for training, supervising and 
controlling industrial work ? 

11. (a) Are your jail industries paying their way? 

(h) What is the method of costing jail-made goods for sale to— 

(.i) Public, 

(ii) Jail Department, 

(iii) Other Government Departments. 

12. What are and should be the principles for selection of industries to be introduced in 
jails. ? 

13. (a) What industries have you in your jails? 

(b) What other industries could in your opinion be introduced in the jails with a view to train 
prisoners so that they may become self-reliant and useful citizens on release? Would you 
suggest mechanical aids in any of these industries? 

What are your veiws about training prisoners in the following vocations and industries! 

(1) Electric wiring and repairing of fans and other electrical equipments. 

(2) Plumbing, 

(3) Repairs of automobiles. 

(4) Radio repairing. 

(5) Watch repairing. 

(6) Spray painting. 

(7) Welding. 

(8) Laundry. 

(9) Moulding. 

(10) Brush making. 

(11) Nail making. 

(12) Foundry. 

(13) Concrete block making. 

(14) Button making. 

(15) Calico printing. 

(16) Lace and ribbon making. 

(17) Sericulture. 

(18) Gur making. 

(19) Brick kiln. 

(20) Boot polish. 

(21) Phenylc. 

(22) Soap. 
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14. Do you have any mechanical aids in various manufacturing processes employed in the 
existing industries of your jails? If so, please mention them and also suggest any further improve* 
meats you would like to make. 

15. Have you sufficient work to keep prisoners engaged in the industries you have im your 
jails? If so, how is it managed? 

16. Does the crime situation influence the production in jail factories? If ao,, what arc 
your suggestions to meet the changing situation? 

17. Are you in favour of inviting industrialists to instal plants in jails or outside jaitt or 
close to them where the prisoners may work on wages? 

18. (a) Do you think that a stage has come when the prisoners could be' allowed to work 
in outside places with or without guard on wages? If possible, indicate the basic criterion for 
selection of prisoners for such work. 

(6) Does your State allow prisoners to be employed outside jails ? If so, how many^priMroem. 
are employed in this way and how are they employed? 

19. Is there any industry of National or Public importance in any of the jails of your 
State ? If so, please mention the name. If not, please mention which of the industries would 
be suitable for the jails, and what type of prisoners should be employed in such industries? 

20. On what industries and crafts are short-term prisoners in your jails employed? 

21. (a) Is spinning of yarn done in your jail? If so, please mention the number of prfc> 
soners employed on spinning yarn and the percentage of yarn spun in jails found uaflt 
weaving. Are you able to use the yam spun in jails for making cloth for prisoners? cJotfnngT » 
there are any difficulties, please mention the same. 

(b) How is or can the yam spun during training, which is unfit for weaving of cloth, be used? 

(c) Do you employ prisoners on spinning for the whole working day? 

(d) Do you employ paid instructors for teaching spinning of yam? If not, how are new 
prisoners trained? 

22. (a) What is the basis of employment of undertrials in the jails of your State? 

What is the percentage of undertrials who do work in your jails? 

(b) What incentives are provided to the undertrial prisoners who work in the industries of 
your jails and what other methods do you suggest for enlisting their willing cooperation- m this. 
respect ? 

23. (a) Do you favour payment of wages to prisoners or some bonus to act ara stiinulUr 
for better and increased work? 

(b) Have you any system of payment of wages? If so, please give the basis of determining 
qpggog of prisoners working in the different factories and other jobs Where the work cannot bo 
measured. 

( C ) Have you any other method to suggest for incentivating prisoners’ efforts? 
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APPENDIX D 


DIVISIONAL SUPERINTENDENT, INDUSTRIES, CAMP NAJIBABAD 

Subject: Examination of the Blanket Manufacturing Process at the Central Jails, Agra and 
Bareilly. 

I visited the central jails, Bareilly and Agra on July 30 and 31, 1955. I have examined 
all the processes in detail and as a result have to make the following observation and recommen¬ 
dations: 

Blanket making has two aspects deserving attention— 

(1) Purchase of raw wool. 

(2) Processing. 

1. Raw wool —Purchase of wool is most important. The stocks that I saw at the jails arc 
very coarse and contain considerable quantities of hair, pulled wool, carding waste, etc. The 
result is that the blankets made are coarse and do not have the required strength. I should suggest 
that the samples should be approved and when the bulk supplies are received they should be compa- 
red and taken as per sample. This is actually being done and there is nothing wrong with the 
procedure, I am making a particular mention of the fact as I would like to emphasise on the point 
as it requires a greater vigilance. 

2. Processing —(a) Method of taking the carding yield— The method as at present adopted 
is rather rough and ready and does not help to attain the required standard. Presently when 
the wool is received it is given to hand carding in the condition it is received. The wool contains 
some natural moisture and many times, contains the moisture introduced due to wetting of the 
wool in the rains or any moisture introduced as a matter of business trick. The ultimate effect is 
that this type of wool gets very sticky and is not properly cleaned to produce good yam. 

I would suggest the following standard method of taking the yield. Before taking the 
fo r din g yield, the wool should be dried in the sun. When free from moisture, it should be beaten 
by sticks to remove the dust and other foreign matter. It should then be put through carding 
machine twice or thrice, as necessary, to bring the wool in proper spinning condition. This is a new 
procedure, but once it is included in the condition in the tender notice the party will quote the 
rates accordingly and then there will be no objection. 

'Leaving alone the question of raw material, considerable improvements can be made in the 
processing itself. With whatever material we are using, we are not getting full results. If the yarn 
spun is made finer and a closer intersection is given in weaving the blankets can be more warm, 
oosy and stronger. The following suggestions are made: 

Carding—The method of hand carding does not ensure proper blending, Beside this 
5ve dust, etc. causes rather too much contamination through breathing. This is bad for 
the prisoners. It should be replaced by machine carding. The number of prisoners 
working in the carding will be considerably reduced. From point of health I should 
suggest that the prisoners working in the carding be given one chhatak of gur daily. 

( b ) Spinning— The charkhas used at present are rather primitive and uncomfortable to work. 
The diameter of the driving wheel is too small. It should be increased by at least 33 per cent. 

The spindle is too thick. It should be made finer. It will produce finer yam and impart 
more twist. 

The distance of the spindle is too much, with the result that the spinner has to stretch him¬ 
self too much. It can be reduced by at least 6 inches. 

Suggestion—U possible the present charkhas be replaced by more solid and stronger charkhas, 
having ball-bearings. The cost will be about Rs.10 to 12. Presently there are 400 charkhas. Their 
replacement will cost Rs.4,800. A sample charkha can be designed, if desired. 

Count of yarn —Presently there is no system of determining the count of yam. This is very 
necessary to rationalize the production. The yam being spun presently is about 15’s to 20’s. As 
against this the standard in the Najibabad factory is 80’s to 100’s. For jails I would suggest the 
standard to be 60’s. 

This yam should be spun and made two-ply twisted for warp and two-ply untwisted for the 
weft. This will enable giving more reeds and picks per inch, ensuring production of blanket with 
better finish and durability. 

Incentive to spinners —As at present the spinner is set to complete a fixed task, which he must 
oomplete. For better production, he should be made to take more interest in his work. I should 
suggest that he may be paid at least two annas per seer, provided he spins the yarn of at least 
60*8 count. Since the count of yam will be finer, the production will go down. The day’s task 
can be fixed at 12 chhataks. 

Counts of yam should be determined and stocks of yam to be maintained accordingly. 

( c) Warping— The method of warping as used at present is peg warping. It wastes labour 
and proves costly. Only small warp can be made, resulting in undue waste. Warping drum can 
be used with advantage. The cost of the drum will be Rs.175. For five looms we will require 
one drum. 

(d) Weaving —The looms that are used are outmoded. They can be replaced by fly shuttle 
looms with advantage. The cost of the loom will be Rs.250 each. If 40 looms are introduced, it 
will cost Rs.10,000. The production will be 200 to 240 blankets per day. 
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In weaving also I think it will ultimately prove advantageous, if the weavers are also pai4 
something. In the trade we are paying Rs. 1-4 per blanket. Since, however, no payment is made, 
I would suggest that the prisoners are paid two annas per blanket. 

(e) Finishing —It is rightly said that the blanket, or, for the matter of fact any cloth, is made 
more in finishing than spinning or weaving. In foot milling, that is done in jails, we are getting 
only what at best can be called the mechanical getting together of the yam and fibres. What we 
actually require is the milling, both mechanical and constitutional. For this installation of a 
Finishing Plant is recommended. I am told that the capacity required is 72 blankets per day. 

The following machines are recommended: 




Rs. 

(1) Milling Machine 

Two .. 

4,400 

(2) Washing Machine 

.. One .. 

3,500 

(3) Hydro-extractor .. 

,. One .. 

4,500 

(4) Raising Machine 

.. One .. 

3,500 

(5) Tenters to hold 12 blankets at a time .. 

.. Six 

1,050 

(6) Electric Motor 20 h. p. 

.. Two .. 

6,000 

(7) Fitting and installation 

. 

2,000 


Total 

24,950 


Rounded up .. 

25,000 


The recommendations are summed up as under: 

(1) Proper method of taking the carding yield to be introduced. 

(2) Carding machine to be used instead of hand carding as at present. 

(3) Spinning of yam to be systematized and the count of yam to be 60’s instead of 15’s to 

20’s as at present. 

(4) Improved ball-bearing charkhas to be used instead of out-moded charkhas as at present. 

(5) Two-ply twisted and untwisted yarn to be used for the warp and weft. 

(6) Warping drum to be used instead of peg warping. 

(7) Fly shuttle looms to be used instead of present looms. 

(8) Power finishing plant to be installed. 

Cost of the blankets—Above proposals render some increase in the cost necessary, as detailed 
here below: 

(1) Spinning—^ Two annas per seer or six annas per blanket. 

(2) Weaving—Two annas per blanket. 

(3) Finishing —Rupee one per blanket. 

Total cost of the blankets will increase by Rs.1-8 per blanket. Allowing eightannas per blanket 
for any unforeseen contingency the increase in cost should in no way be more than Rs.2 per blanket. 
As such the cost of blankets will be Rs. 10-4 as against Rs.8-4 per blanket as at present. This 
will be amply compensated by the increase in the warmth, strength and durability whioh may be 
anything between 33 per cent to 50 per cent. 

Lastly I have to make another recommendation, keeping in view the general health of the 
blanket workers. Wool work generally causes certain contamination, and there is a chance, though 
remote, that it may effect the general health, since it is a collective work. I would suggest that 
gur should be made a daily item of the prisoners’ diet. 

Financial commitments Involved in introduction of improved tools are as under: 


Rs. 

(1) Installation of two Carding Machines .. .. .. .. 1,000 

(2) 200 Ball-bearing charkhas at the rate of Rs.12 .. .. .. 2,400 

(3) 20 Fly Shuttle Looms at the rate of Rs. 250 ,. .. .. 5,000 

( 4 ) 4 Warping Drums at the rate of Rs. 175 .. .. .. 700 

15) Finishing Plant as per paragraph under Finishing .. .. .. 24,950 

Total .. 34,050 


Total expenditure on two centres .. 68,000 


B. B. VARMA, 

Divisional Superintendent Industries, 
Camp Najibabad. 
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fFBMienoN Note from tbb Principal, Government Central Weaving Institute, IBanaras, 

ONTRE FREVACLTNG CONDITIONS IN THE WEAVING SECTION, CENTRAL PRISON, BANARAS AND THE 

suggestions for Improvements 

They have in all 82 frame looms of Reed Space ranging from 40" to 60". Out of these 82 
aw cans, 51 have been dismantled and are lying in stock in their godown. Out of the remaining 31 
looms which are working, 12 are reported to have been very recently erected after having been remo¬ 
ved from the godown. Thus only 19 looms were reported to have remained in constant working. 

The above 31 looms on which cloth was being produced at the time of my visit, were found 
to be old and m a very bad state. Sleys of the most of these were either worn out or were found to 
towgone out of alignment. Similar was the condition of the weaver’s and cloth beams. Besides 
Ahese parts which should necessarily be kept in perfect condition, the frames of most of the looms 
were found to be either damaged or out of shape. Tho cloth that was being produced was found 
to : be full of weaving flaws. Some of these defects could be rectified by the worker on devoting 
more attention and being careful in working but the fact is that the looms themselves being not in 
perfect working order, will necessarily be producing defective cloth. All these looms appeared to 
be very old and were devoid of take-up motions without which it is very difficult, if not impossible, 
toproduce cloth of uniform structure. 

It may easily be presumed that the looms lying stored in the godown must necessarily be in still 
worse condition and hence it is suggested that all these be discarded as it would be very difficult 
t© effect repairs in them. In case steps are taken to remodel the existing looms, the expenses in¬ 
curred may go so high that in the long run it may prove comparatively economical to replace 
them completely rather than recondition them. 

So far as the preparation of equipment is concerned we feel the existing winding charkhas 
may be allowed to be retained. The warping which is done at present on the old peg system needs a 
change. The workers were also complaining that the work is at a standstill during rainy season. 
It would be advisable to instal a “Self-leasing Vertical Warping Machine” which can be fitted inside 
one of the halls where warping operation can be carried on indoors. 

One other problem that was brought to my notice was that the cloth they were manufacturing 
to meet certain requirements against specific orders was being rejected due to its not being uniform 
in structure as the number of picks per inch was not uniform throughout. Besides this they were of 
the opinion that if production could be increased along with uniformity of structure, it will go 
a long way in removing their difficulty so that the cost of production may also go down simultane¬ 
ously. 

In the light of the above remarks I would suggest that the jail be provided immediately with 
(he following new equipments which after having been tried and fully tested in the working condi¬ 
tions as they exist in the jail, will give them an idea of its utility and would thus enable them to 
make a choice for further replacement of the existi ng looms which will necessari ly have to be discarded 
and disposed of i 

Reed Price 

Spacing Rs. 


(1) Frame loom fitted up with take-up motion and having long legs in 
frame so that they could be fixed in the ground and having 
cloth rollers capable of accommodating 40 yds. of cloth 

40' 

200 

(2) Ditto Ditto 

60' 

240 

(3j Semi-Automatic Loom ,. 

40' 

400 

(4) Ditto 

52' 

500 

(5) Self-leasing vertical warping machine 

5 yds. 

200 


circumference. 


REPORTS FROM TECHNICAL EXPERTS 

Report from the Principal, Central Wood Working Institute, Bareilly, after discussion 
with the Superintendent, Central Prison, Bareilly 

As per instructions from the Inspector General of Prisons a meeting was held in the office of 
the Principal, Central Wood Working Institute, Bareilly on 11th July, 1955. TheSuperintendent, 
Ce*tral Prsion, Bareilly, Sri P. V. Kurup, Principal of the Institute and the Deputy Superintendent, 
Central Prison were present. The following are the notes recorded during the conference fsr, 
information and consideration of the Inspector General of Prisons and the Director of Industrieo 
TIP., Kanpur t 

(1) Tools and work benches, etc. required for 24 prisoners. 

{2) Timber worth about Rs.10,000 may be purchased and the same sawn and seasoned at the 
Government Central Wood Working Institute, Bareilly. 

(3) Furniture fittings and other materials may also be purchased for 8bout Rs.3,000. 

It was -also resolved that the purchases may be made by a Central Agency as done in the 
case of Tultional classes of the Industries Department to avoid any room for suspicion of corrup¬ 
tion, 
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Moreover it was decided thata Wood Working Instructor in the grade ofRs.120—300 may be 
appointed to look after the production work and training of the prisoners. Government may 
issue instructions to the Store Purchase Section to purchase the articles produced for no profit and 
no loss basis. The Principal, Government Central Wood Working Institute may deoide the selling 
price of the articles according to the Institute rules, l.e. cost of material, 2/3 of the market wages, 
five per cent supervision and five per cent profit. This latter five per cent will be spent on interest 
towards investment as well as depreciation of tools and plants. Thus there will be no profit to 
the department. The wages will be distributed between the Department and the convicts at the 
discretion of the Inspector General of Prisons. For technical advice the experts of the Wood 
Working Institute may be asked to visit the jail from time to time. As regards conveyance 
charges the Department may arrange their transport or pay them some monthly conveyance 
allowance. 

There is scope for developing this industry provided handy Power Tools such as Motorized 
Drilling Machine, Sand Papering Machines, Plaining Machine, Sawing Machine, Tenoning and 
Mortizing Machine, Spindle Moulder and a universal wood worker are installed. 

The entire scheme detailed above will approximately cost about one lakh of rupees. 

Detailed scheme will be drawn up after receipt of orders. 

P. V. KURUP, 

Principal 


Inspection Notes recorded by Sri K.L. Muir, Government Leather Working School, 
Kanpur, on the work op Leather Working Industry at Central Prison, Agra 


Visited Leather Working Industry of Central Prison, Agra, on July 18 and 19, 1955, to see 
the existing tools and appliances used for carrying on the work. 


At present the prison is in possession of one very old Singer Sewing Machine of Model no. 
31-K-15 which is not in a working condition. This machine is of very old model and so I am afraid 
the parts required for its repair would not easily be available. However, the Singer Sewing 
Ltd., may be approached for its repair and got repaired, if the repairing charges may not exceed 
20 per cent of its original cost, 

Tho section may also be provided with anothermacbine of latest model no. 17*1 as the sec¬ 
tion actually needed two Singor Sewing machines. 

All tho lasts, tools and appliances which were shown to me aro also very old and have worn 
out and have become useless. Two lists of tools and appliances, one for Shoe making and tho 
other for miscellaneous goods making are enclosed herewith which may bo provided for smooth 
running of the work: 

Lut of tools and machines used In miscellaneous class with a capacity of 10 to 12 students 


1. 

Singor Sewing Machine 

• • • • • • 



One. 

2. 

Vico .. .. 

• ■ ■ • • • 



One. 

3. 

Purse Button Fitting and Dies Machine 



One. 

4, 

Eyelet Setting Machine for no. 24, 28 and 30 eyelets . . 



Three. 

5. 

Punching Machine with six nipples 



One. 

6. 

Gulsums of various sizes 

V • • • • • 



Twelve. 

7. 

Chheni . . 

a a • • • • 



Two. 

8. 

Sumbi 

1 • I • a a 



Two. 

9. 

Strap Cutting Gauge 

• • • • a a 



One. 

10. 

Iron Gauge 

• a • • a a 



One. 

11. 

Nihai .. 

• « • • a a 



One. 

12. 

Measuring Tape .. 

• 9 a • • » 



Four. 

13. 

Steel Squares 

• a • a * ■ 



Six. 

14. 

Tin Cutter 

• ■ a • • a 



Ono. 

15. 

Leather Shears 

* a • a • • 



Six. 

Id. 

Rampas (big and small) 

a a a a a a 



Two. 

17. 

Rampies 

V 



Twelvo. 

18. 

Katarni 

. a 



Twenty. 

four. 


19. 

Saddler Hammer .. 

a a 

a a 

.. Two. 

20. 

Hammer blacksmithy 1. lb 

a a 

a a a a 

One. 

21. 

Hammer shoe makers 

a a 

a a ■ ■ 

.. Five. 

22. 

Zamboors 

a a 

a a a a 

.. Two. 

23. 

Cutting pliers 

a a 

• a • » 

.. Two. 

24. 

Marking Awls 

■ a 

a a ■ • 

.. Six. 

25. 

Compass 

a • 

a • a a 

.. Two. 
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26. 

Hot crease 


• « 

• a 


Two. 

27. 

Screw driver (big).. 


• • 

■ a 


One 

28. 

Rivet setter 


• * 



One. 

29. 

Shoe ring setter .. 





One. 

30. 

Saw 





One. 

31. 

Saw Blacksmithy 





One. 

32. 

Jack Planner 





One. 

33. 

Carpenter’s Chisel .. 





One. 

34. 

File 14* —8'—6' .. 





Three. 

35. 

File Triangular 4* .. 





One. 

36. 

Drilling Machine with drills with 12 bits 

t f 




One. 

37. 

Iron plates 




■ • 

Two. 

38. 

Lead plates 


> • 


■ • 

two. 

39. 

Clamps 


» • 


• a 

Twenty- 

four. 

40. 

Faris .. 


• • 



Twelve. 

41. 

Brushes, black 2 and brown 2.. 





Four. 

42. 

Workshop Table 8'X 3' 





One. 

43. 

Marble Stone 16* x 2 1/4' 




.. 

Five. 

44. 

Stone—Red. 24'x 2 1/2* (for press) 





Five. 

45. 

Sharpening stone soft—Red 16*x3* 




# , 

One. 

46. 

Oil stone 





One. 

47. 

Edge Plougher 





One. 

48. 

Marble stones 3 *x3'x3* 

Standard Requirement ofTuitional Class with 

a Capacity of 10 to 12 

Students 

One. 

1. 

Ordinary stones (one sq. ft.) 

• * 

■ • 

.. 

.. 

12 

2. 

Marble stone 

• a 

■ • 

• a 

• • 

6 

3. 

Ordinary stones for grinding 

* • 

. . 

• • 

a a 

1 

4. 

Cutting Boards 

• • 

• • 

• a 

• • 

12 

5. 

Wooden Beongi .. 

a a 

■ • 

a • 

• • 

2 

6. 

Horn Beongi 

. . 

• a 

• a 

« « 

2 

7, 

Katarnies (6 welt sole and 6 real) 

• * 

• a 

• • 

• • 

12 

8. 

Godai Katarnies .. 

, , 

• a 

a • 

• • 

2 

9. 

Clamps 


• * 

■ a 

a m 

12 

10. 

Rampies 6 for chappals 

• • 

. a 

# • 

• a 

18 

11. 

Pincers 

• . 

. • 

, • 

. • 

12 

12. 

Hammer Double Face 

, , 

B , 

. • 

. , 

2 

13. 

Hammer Ordinary 

. , 


. . 

a • 

12 

14. 

Wood Heel Hammer 

, . 

. . 

. . 

• . 

1 

15. 

Scissors 

• . 

. . 

• . 

, a 

12 

16. 

Heel Iron 

« , 

v # 

• , 

a a 

4 

17. 

Popet double edge 

• • 

. . 

. • 

• • 

4 

18. 

Cutting nipper 

. • 

a . 

. . 

a a 

2 

19. 

Files with coarse grain 

• , 

• • 

• . 

. a 

1 

20. 

Files .. 

, . 

, * 

, s 

a • 

3 

21. 

Eyelet Setter 

. . 

• , 

• • 

a • 

3 

22. 

Gulsoms, different kinds 

, , 

, , 

• • 


12 

23. 

Punching Machine 

. • 

• . 

• . 

. a 

2 

24. 

Nipples of different kinds 

• » 

. . 

• . 

a a 

8 

25. 

Shoe Horn 

• • 

, • 


a a 

4 

26. 

Sole Phirki 

. . 

• . 

. . 

a a 

2 

27. 

Heel Phirki 

. . 

• . 

• • 

a a 

2 

28. 

Compass 

• • 

* • 


.. 

1 

29. 

Growing Compass 

• * 

• • 

- • 


1 

30. 

Double Crease 

• • 

• . 

• • 

a • 

1 

31. 

Brushes for upper polish 

. • 

* . 

• a 


6 

32. 

Brushes for sole polish 

* • 

. • 

• . 

• • 

8 
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33. Wire Brush .. 1 

34. Ankra .. .. j 

35. Pegawi .. .. .. 1 

36. Marking Awls .. .. .. 2 

37. Enamel Basin .. .. .. 2 

38. Angetbi .. .. 1 

39. Pataili .. .. 1 

40. Flowers, different kinds .. .. .. .. .. 6 

41. Measurig Tapes .. .. .. 12 

42. Chheni .. .. .. .. .. 1 

43. Sumbhi .. .. .. .. .. .. 1 

44. Scissors for cutting Tins .. .. .. .. .. l 

45. Iron last .. .. .. .. .. 1 

46. Lasts— 

(o) Children foot shape (1 to 13) .. .. .. .. 13 pairs. 

Medium Broad shape (5 to 13) .. .. .. .. 9 pairs. 

(6) Boys no. (101 and 103) 1 to 5 size .. .. .. .. 8 pairs, 

(c) Ladies high and low heel, 1 to 5 size .. .. .. .. 10 pairs. 

(</) Gents no. 101—5/1, 6/3, 7/3, 8/2, 9/1 and 10/1 quantity sizes .. .. 11 pairs. 

(e) Gents no. 103 as above .. .. .. 11 pairs. 

47. Sets of tools of artistic leather work .. .. .. .. 2 sets 











APPENDIX E 


SCHEME FOR ESTABLISHMENT OF A 3,000-ACRE VEGETABLE FARM- 


Object —The scheme aims at growing vegetables on a large scale to 1 provide employment 
to prisoners. 

The Scheme —Since the farm is contemplated to be located at some suitable-place away 
from any big town and possibly where transport facilities may not be difficult, it is aimed to grow 
a large assortment of different kinds of less perishable vegetable crop, so that disposal of the 

E roduce may be convenient. To provide full-time employment to the prisoners, provision 
as not been made for tractors and other mechanized implements. 

Finance —The total non-recurring expenditure would be Rs.18,32,000. The total recurring 
expenditure would be Rs. 13,23,000; whereas the total anticipated receipts would be Rs. 22,00,000. 
The net anticipated income from this scheme would be Rs. 8,77,000. The details of the non¬ 
recurring expenditure, recurring expenditure, cropping scheme and anticipated receipts, 
etc., are as follows; 


SCHEME FOR 3,000-ACRE VEGETABLE FARM 
Summary of non-recurring expenditure — 

1. Cost of land (breaking) .. 

2. Cost of bullocks 

3. Cost of lay-out and fencing 

4. Cost of implements 

3. Cost of tube-wells and other machinery, including conveyance 


6. Cost of Buildings— 

(а) Residential 

(б) Non-reeldcntial ... ... ,. .. 

7. Office equipments and furniture 

Say 

Summary of recurring expenditure— 

1. Staff 

2. Seods and plants 

3. Manure 

4. Labour 

3. Upkeep and bullocks 

6. Upkeep and running charges of tube-wells 

7. Upkeep and running charges of other machinery 

8. Purchase of insecticides and fungicides 

9. Upkeep of implements .. 

10. Upkeep and running charges of trucks (transport) 

11. Packing material 

12. Miscellaneous expenses 



Rs. 

.. 2 , 00,000 
.. 2 , 10,000 
1,60,000 
60,700 
.. 3,79,600 

6,21,000 
.. 1,95,400 

5,450 
.. 18,32,150 

.. 18,32,000 


.. 1,01,836 

... 3. 11,450 

1,48,875 
5,00,000 
60,000 
40,000 
3,000 
3,000 
5,000 
60,000 
80,000 
10,000 


Total recurring expenditure ... 
Total receipt anticipated 
Anticipated net income 
Crops to be grown — 

1. MoongT. 1 

2. Green Manure (Sana!) .. 
9. Potato 

4 . Onion 

5. Ghuiyan 


Say .. 13,23,000 

.. "*13,23,000 
.. 22 , 00,000 
... 8,77,000 


50 acres, 
800 
400 

300 " 

500 " 





n 


6. 

Dhania, lira, Saunf 

• • 



150 

aero 

T. 

Chillies 




200 

tf 

8 . 

Turmeric 




200 

»» 

9. 

Ginger 

* * 



200 

a> 

10. 

Suran 

• e 



100 

♦» 

11. 

Parwal 




100 

«» 

12. 

Pumpkin 




200 

at 

13. 

Petha 




200 

»r 

14. 

Cabbage and Cauliflower 




200 

l " 

15. 

Table Peas 




50 

J - 

16. 

Sweet Potato.. 




100 

it 

17. 

Sugarcane 




600 

/» 

18. 

Jowar Chari 




300 

•a 

19. 

Baneem 




300 

•a 

20. 

Other perishable vegetables for local consumption 




50 

1 " 

21. 

Orchard 


w. 

•.ft 

50 


22. 

Lobia 




150 

*• 

23. 

Garlic 




200 

• a 


CROPPING SCHEME 



_ 

5.300 

-• 


1. 

Moong T. 1, 50 acres 




Table Peas 50 acres. 


2. 

Lobia 150 acres 



• ft 

Dhania. 


3. 

Green Manuring 200 acres 



» 1 

Potato 200 acres 

Kaddu 200 acres; 

4. 

Green Manuring 200 acres. 
Green Manuring 200 acres 




Potato 200 acres 
(Cabbage 200 acres) 

Gbulyan 200 acre*. 

5. 

Parwal 100 acres 



ft ft 

— 


6. 

Suran 100 acres 



• • 

Onion 100 acne. 


7. 

Petha 100 acres 


• • 

■.'ft 

Onion 100 acres. 


8. 

Green Manuring 200 acres 


w T™ ~ 

e * 

Garik 200 acne. 


9. 

Turmeric 100 acres 


w ft 

• • 

— 

Ghuiyan 100 acne. 

10. 

Sweet Potato 100 acres .. 



• * 

Onion 100 acres. 


11. 

Chari 200 acres 



• • 

Berseem 300 acres. 


12. 

Chillis 200 acres 




— 

Ghuiyan 200 aors*. 

13. 

Adrak 200 acres 




— 

Sugarcane. 


Sugarcane 200 acres 

Sugarcane Ratoon 200 acres 




Sugarcane 

Sugarcane. 

14. 

Other perishable vagetables for local consumption 


— 

50 acres. 

15. 

Orchard 

• • 

• ft 

ft • 

— 

50 acre*. 

16. 

Turmeric 100 acres 

•• 

ft • 


— 

Sugarcane, 


Sugarcane 100 acres .. 

Sugarcane Ratoon 100 acres 

*• 

•• 


Sugarcane 

Sugarcane. 


details of non-recurring expenditures 


Description — 




• * 

No, Amount 

Rs, 

1, Coat of land (breaking) 

• • 

-• 

.. 

•« 

2,00,000 

2. Cost of bullocks (300 pairs Rs.700) 

• • 

•• 

a • 


2,10,000 

3. Cost of lay-out 

.. 

* * 

• • 

.. 

60,000 

4. Cost of fencing ,. ,, 

•• 

•* 

e • 

•• 

1,00,000 

1,60,000 

















n 


Cost o) implement $— 




No. 

Amount 

Rs. 

(a) Hind hoes .. .. .. • .. 


• e 

*• 

800 

1,600 

(b) Khurpis 

.. 

e • 

. . 

800 

400 

(e) Spades .. 

• e 

V • 


300 

900 

(rf) Kodalies 

e ■ 


,« 

500 

l.CCO 

( e ) Belehas 

a a 

• • 

• a 

10 

50 

(/) Victory ploughs 

-- 



100 

7,500 

( g ) Watt’s ploughs 

• • 

• • 


300 

9,000 

(h) Desi ploughs 

. . 


, . 

300 

3,000 

(/) Weeders 

.. 

a • 


5 

2,500 

(J) Cultivators .. 

4t 



100 

5,000 

(*) Seed drills 

• • 

• • 

, . 

2 

1,000 

(/) Power chaff-cutter 

• • 


■ • 

2 

1,800 

(m) Bollock cans 

e. 


e • 

20 

16,000 

(it) Yokes 

• V 

• e 

• a 

300 

1,500 

( 0 ) Hand carts .. 

e. 


a • 

10 

500 

(p) Ridge maker 

• ■ 


• a 

10 

300 

(q) Levelling Karha 

. • 


, # 

5 

250 

(r) Platform balances 



e a 

2 

3,000 

(a) Beam balances ,, .. 

• . 

. , 

a a 

4 

400 

(0 Other implements 

6» Machinery and conveyance — 

• e 



• e 

5,000 

60,700 

(a) Tube-wells and Channels 

« e 

• • 

a • 

15 

3.00,000 

(b) Engine For running chaff-cutter lo horse power 

. . 

• . 

• a 

1 

5,000 

(c) Trucks .. .. •• fj] 


. . 

• e 

3 

60,000 

(d) Spraying machine .. „ 

• e 

v e 

, , 

10 

2,000 

(e) Dusting machine 

e • 

• a 


10 

(,000 

(/) Cycles .. .. 

• e 

• • 


4 

600 

(g) J«*P 

* • 

• • 

* e 

1 

10,000 

7. Homes „ 

8. BaUcHngs — 

A, Residential — 

1. Barracks for prisoners 10'X 5'-50 sq. ft.X8/~400XJ,000 

• e 

a • 

2 

I 

1,000 

3,79.600 

4,00,000 

2. Officer incharge, residence 

. , 

.. 


1 

30,000 

3. Farm managers, rasldencs 

. . 



3 

60,000 

4. Agricultural Asstts. quarters 

, , 



3 

18,000 

5. Supervisors „ 




6 

24,000 

6. Mechanical Asstts. „ 

. . 

. , 


1 

6,000 

7. Accountant and clerks „ 

, . 

, . 


5 

20,000 

8. Store keeper „ 

4 , 



3 

12,000 

9. Truck drivers, Mails, etc. „ 

B, Non-Residentlal — 




51 

51,000 

6,21,000 

I. Bullock shed 10 ’x4'-40 sq. ft- x600=.24,000 ft. <g Rs.4 sq. ft. 

, . 



96,000 

2. Open manger for bullocks 24,000 ft, Ro.l 

m 4 




24,000 

3. Godown for seed, etc. 3,000 sq, ft. @ Rs.10 sq. ft. 





30,000 

4. Implement shed and truck shed 

« * 

. , 

# 


10,000 

5. Smith and carpenters shop 

• a 




2,000 

6. Pucka thrashing floor . . 

* • 




2,000 

7, Open tin shed for temporary storage of vegetable 

. , 




15,000 

8. Office 2,000 sq. ft. Rs. 8 

• • 




16,00 0 

9- SfaWe . 

• a 

- ’ * 


- 

400 

1,95,400 
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9. 

1. 

Furniture and Office equipment — 

Chairs 


• • »• 

48 

@ Rs. 10 

m>. 

400 

2. 

Tables 

• • 

• ■ •« 

15 

@ Rs. 50 

750 

3. 

Almirahs 

• * 


10 

@ Rs. 100 

1,000 

4. 

Safe 

.. 

• • •« 

1 


1,000 

5. 

Secretariat Table 


• * »• 

1 


200 

6. 

Stools 

• • 

.. 

20 


100 

7. Other office equipment .. 

Gr^nd 

DETAILS RECURRING EXPEND1TUR 

Staff— Rs. 

1. Officer imcharge Farm Class I .. .. 500—50—1,200 

Total 

1 

2,000 

5,450 

18,32,150 

6,000 

2. 

Farm Manager, Class II .. 


250-25—400—30—700- 

-50-850 3 

9,000 

3. 

Agricultural Assistants, Group II •. 

• . 

120—6—200—10—250 

• - 

3 

4,320 

4. 

Supervisors Group III .. 


75—5—120 


6 

5.400 

5. 

Mates 

* . 

32—1-37 


30 

11,520 

6. 

Watchmen .. 

. , 

22—1—27 


50 

13,200 

7. 

Mechanical Assistant Group II 

. . 

120—6—200—10—250 


1 

1,440 

8. 

Carpenter .. ., .. 

. , 

40—2—60 


1 

480 

V. 

Blacksmith .. 

. . 

40—2—60 

• • 

1 

480 

10, 

Tube-well operator .. ,. 

. . 

40—2—60 

< « 

6 

2,880 

11. 

Truck driver ., 

rfLrMj 

40—2—60 

» . 

4 

1,920 

12. 

Accountant .. 

.. 

150—10—350 


1 

1,800 

13. 

Senior Clerk 

|77^s 

80—5—130 


l 

960 

14. 

Clerks 


60—3—90—4—110 


3 

2,160 

15. 

Store-keepers .. 

•. 

75—5—120 

• • 

3 

2,700 

16. 

Offioe- peons .. 

• • 

22—i—27 

• • 

5 

1,320 

17. 

Orderly peons 

• * 

22— i —27 ♦ • 

• • 

4 

1,056 

18. 

D. A. for above .. 

• • 

• • • • 

• • 


31,200 

19. 

Travelling allowance .. ,. 

• • 

,, ,, 

• • 


4,000 


1.01,836 



Crop 

Area in 
acres 

Seed rate per 
acre 

Total quantity 
of seed 

Rate 

Amount 

Seed 

— 





Rs. 


Rs. 

1. 

Green manure .. 

800 

i 

mds. 

800 mds. 

5 

per md. 

4,000 

2. 

Moong T. I. 

50 

3 

srs. 

4 mds. 

10 

per md. 

40 

3. 

Potato 

400 

10 

mds. 

4,000 mds. 

15 

per md. 

60,000 

4. 

Onion 

300 

6 

lb. 

1,800 lb. 

4 

per lb. 

7,200 

5. 

Ghuiyan 

500 

10 

mds. 

5,000 mds. 

8 

per md. 

40,000 

6. 

Kaddu 

.. 200 

4 

lb. 

800 lb. 

4 

per lb. 

3,200 

7. 

Petha 

100 

4 

lb. 

400 lb. 

4 

per lb. 

1,600 

8. 

Parwal 

100 

5 

mds. 

500 mds. 

10 

per rad. 

5,000 

9. 

Dhania, Jira, Saunf 

150 

4 

STS, 

15 mds. 

25 

per md. 

375 

10. 

Chillis 

200 

1 

srs. 

200 srs. 

k 16 

per sr. 

3,200 

11. 

Turmeric 

.. 200 

8 

mds. 

1,600 mds. 

20 

per md. 

32,000 

12. 

Adrak 

200 

8 

mds 

1,600 mds. 

20 

per rad. 

32,000 

13. 

Suran 

.. 100 

20 

mds. 

2,000 mds. 

10 

per rad. 

20,000 
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Crop 

Area in 
acres 

Seed rate 
per acre 

Total 
quantity 
of seed 

Rate Amount 







Rs. 

Rs. 

14. Cabbage 

200 

5 

oz . 

62 

lb. 

32 

per lb. 

1,984 

15. Table peas 

50 

30 

srs. 

40 

mds. 

25 

per md. 

1,000 

16. Sweet potato 

100 @ Rs. 50 per acre. 





5,000 

17. Sugarcane 

600 

50 

mds. 

30,000 

mds. 

1/5 

per md. 

39,375 

18. Jowar Chari 

300 

13 

srs. 

100 

mds. 

6 per md. 

600 

19. Barseem 

300 

10 

srs. 

75 

mds. 

80 

per rad. 

6,000 

20. Lobia 

150 

10 

srs. 

1,500 

srs. 

2 srs. per rupee. 

750 

21. Garlic 

200 

10 

mds. 

2,000 

mds. 

20 

per md. 

40,000 

3,03,324 

Orchard 









(a) Papaya as winter crop 



10,000 

plants 




2,500 

(6) Mango 

15 


450 

plants 




700 

(c) Lemon 

5 


1,000 

plants 




500 

id) Banana 

10 


6,000 

plants 




1,500 

(e) Kathal 

10 


300 

plants 


. . 


150 

( f) Lukat .. 

5 


250 

plants 


,, 


300 

0) Lichi .. 

5 


250 

plants 




350 







Total 

■■ 

6,000 


Crop 

Area 

in acres 

Seed rate 
per acre 

Total 

quantity 

Rate 


Total 









Rs. 

a. 


Rs. 

Other perishable vegetables for local consumption- 

— 









1. Tomato 

. , 

12 

8 

oz. 

96 

oz. 

1 

2 

per oz. 

108 

2. Karela 


6 

6 

lb. 

36 

lb. 

8 

0 

per lb. 

288 

3. Cauliower.. 


6 

10 

oz. 

60 

oz. 

0 12 

per oz. 

45 

4. Bhindi 


12 

10 

lb. 

120 

lb. 

3 

0 

per lb. 

360 

5. Turai 


12 

6 

lb. 

72 

lb. 

3 

0 

per lb. 

216 

6. Lauki 


10 

4 

lb. 

40 

lb. 

8 

0 

per lb. 

320 

7. Turnip, etc. Radish .. 


4 

4 

lb. 

16 

lb. 

4 

0 

per lb. 

64 

8. Tinda 


7 ffrrj 

5 

lb. 

20 

lb. 

50 

0 

per lb. 

100 

9. Cauliflower Snowball .. 

. . 

1 T 

5 

oz. 

60 

oz. 

10 

0 

per oz. 

600 

10. Briqjal 

.. 

10 

5 

oz. 

50 

oz. 

0 

8 

per oz. 

25 








Total 



2,126 



Grand Total 

, under Seeds and Plants 

• • 

3,11,450 




Area in 

Nitrogen 

required 


Total requirement 

Crop 




acres 

per 

acre in Jb. 

of nitrogen in lb. 


3, Manure — 

1. Potato 



400 

60 


24,000 

2. Onion 



300 

40 


12,000 

3. Ghuiyan 

4 4 


500 

40 


20,000 

4. Petha 

, , 


100 

40 


4,000 

5. Cabbage 

# 4 

. . 

200 

20 


4,000 

6. Suran.. 

4 , 

. * 

100 

60 


6,000 

7. Parwal 

4 t 

, 4 

100 

60 


6,000 

8. Turmeric 



200 

60 


12,000 

9. Adrak 

, , 

, . 

200 

60 


12,000 

10. Sweet Potato 

4 4 

, * 

100 

60 


6,000 

11. Sugarcane 

. . 

. . 

600 

80 


48,000 

12. Chilies 

. , 

. . 

200 

40 


8,000 

13. Jowar (chari) 

, , 

• • 

300 

60 


18,000 

14. Orchard 

. • 

• . 

50 

40 


2,000 

15. Other perishable vegetables .. 

• ■ 

•• 

50 

60 


3*000 






Total . 

1,85,000 



















SI 


. 1,33,000 lbs. 

40,000 lbs. 


1. Total requirement of nitrogen ~ — 

2. To be supplied by farmyard manure available at the farm 

Balance 


Balance to be supplied in the form of — 

(a) Castor Cake (71,000 lb. nitrogen)—17,730 mds. @ Rs.5 

(b) Ammonium sulphate (74,000 lb. nitorgen)—4,623 mds. @ Rs.13 


Receipt 


1,43,000 lbs. 

88,750 

60,125 

1,48,875 



Crop 




Area 
in acres 

Yield 
per acre 

Total Rate 

produce per md. 

Amount 








Mds. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1. 

Moong T. 1. 


• ■ 

•• 

50 

3 

150 

10 

1.500 

2. 

Potato 

»• 


• - 

400 

200 

80,000 

3 

2,40,000 

3. 

Onion 


• • 


300 

150 

45,000 

3 

1,35,000 

4. 

Garlic 

• • 


•• • 

200 

100 

20,000 

10 

2,00,000 

3. 

Ghuiyan 


• • 


500 

100 

50,000 

3 

1,50.000 

6. 

Dbaniya, lira, etc. 


.. 

.. 

150 

10 

1,500 

30 

45,000 

7. 

Chillies 


• • 

.. 

200 

10 

2,000 

30 

60,000 

8. 

Turmeric 

• • 



200 

50 

10,000 

20 

2,00,000 

9. 

Adrak 

*« 


• • 

200 

60 

12,000 

20 

2,40,000 

10. 

Suran 


m • 


100 

100 

10,000 

5 

50,000 

11. 

Parwal 

• * 

• P 


100 

80 

8,000 

8 

64,000 

12. 

Kaddu 



* • 

200 

150 

30,000 

1 

30,000 

13. 

Petha •< 

• • 

• • 


100 

150 

15,000 

2 

30,000 

14. 

Cabbage & Cauliflower 

r • 

.. 

• « 

200 

150 

30,000 

4 

1,20,000 

15. 

Table peas 

• • 

• • 


50 

70 

3,5000 

6 

21,000 

16. 

Sweet Potato 

« • 

«r • 


100 

200 

20,000 

2 

40,000 

17. 

Sugarcane 

•• 



600 

600 

3,60,000 

1-5 

4,72.500 

18. 

Other perishable vegetables for local 

consumption 

50 

100 

5,000 

5 

25.000 

19. 

Orchard 

- 

•• 

• • 

50 

-- 

@ Rs.500 per acre . 

25,000 








Total receipt 

Rs. 

21,49,000 





■ ■ ■* — 



Say 

If 

22,00,000 


SCHEME FOR A 30-ACRE VEGETABLE FARM 


Object _The scheme aims at growing vegetables near a city or town on a very intensive scale 

with the help of prisoners. 

The Scheme —Since the area will comprise of only 30 acres and the location will be near a 
bjo town or city, it is proposed to grow a large assortment of perishable and less perishable vegetables 
on as intensive a scale as possible because disposal of the produce will not be a problem, and the 
inmates will learn the art and science of getting a maximum produce from a minimum area, and 
thereby be helped in becoming profitable vegetable growers on discharge. 

Finances —The total recurring expenditure is anticipated at Rs.29,800 and receipts at Rs.46,400 
The total non-recurring expenditure will be Rs.61,900, much of which will not be necessary it 
buildings and implements, etc. already exist. The details of recurring and non-recurring 
expenditures, cropping scheme, anticipated produce from each crop, etc. are as follows, 

SCHEM FOR A 30-ACRE VEGETABLE FARM 


Summary — 

1. Non-recurring expenditure 

2. Recurring expenditure 

3. Anticipated receipt 


Net income 


Rs. 

.. 61,900 
„ 29,800 
.. 45,000 

.. 15^200 


Say 


.. 15.000 
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DETAILS OF NON-RECURRING EXPENDITURE 

Rs. 


1. Cost of land 


• • 

•• 

• • • • 

2. Cost of fencing 

*• 

• ■ 

•• 

5,000 

3. Cost of layout 

•• 

•• 

•• 

500 

4. Cost of bullocks (4 pairs at Rs.700) 

•• 


•• 

2,800 

5, Dead Stock and implements 


•• 


3,600 

6. Tube-well and channels 

•• 

•• 

•• 

20,000 

7. Buildings — 

(a) Non-resldential — 

1. Bullock shed 

• • 

• • 

a 9 

.. 3,000 

2. Office and Godown 

-• 

•• 

• • 

.. 5,000 

3. Bhusa Shed 


• • 

•• 

3,000 

4. Thrashing floor 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1,000 

(b) Residential — 

1. F ar ™ Superintendent's quarters .. 

■ • 

•• 

•• 

.. 8,000 

2. Supervisor’s quarters .. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

4,000 

3. Malis and Ploughmen’s quarters—6 

* * 

# * 

* * 

6,000 

61,900 


RECURRING EXPENDITURE 

1. Staff .. .. .. .. «• 

2. Seeds 

3. Manure .. .. .. .. .. 

4 . Labour (Casual) 

5. Upkeep and running charges of tube-well .. ,. 

6. Upkeep o(implements .. 

7. Upkeep of bullocks .. .. .. .. 

8. Packing material • a • • •-* • • 

9. Transport and other expenses — 


7,800 

2,900 

3,400 

10,000 

2,000 

200 

1,500 

1,000 

1.000 

29.800 


Total recurring expenditure .. 29,800 

Total receipt anticipated .. 45,000 

Net income .. 15,200 

Say .. 15,000 


DETAILS OF RECURRING EXPENDITURE 

1. Staff — 

(i) Superintendent, Group II, Rs.120— 6 —200—10—250 

(ii) Supervisor, Group III, Rs.75—5—120 

(iii) Clerk Rs.60—3—80 .. .♦ ~ 

(iv) Malis Rs.27—1—32 

(v) Ploughmen Rs.27—1—32 — — — 

(vi) D. A. for above .. „ — 

' vii) Travelling Allowance — — *. — 


Rs 

1 1,440 

1 900 

1 720 

2 648 

4 1,2% 

2,400 
~ 400 


Say 


7,804 

7.800 
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Crop 





Area 
in acres 

Nitrogen 
required 
per acre 

Total requirement 
of nitrogen 

2. Manure — 

1. Cauliflower 

• * * * 

a a 

a a 


4 

lb. 

80 

lb. 

320 

2. Onion 

• * • « 

• a 

a. 

— 

4 

60 

240 

3. Tinda 


~ 

— 

a^ 

3 

40 

120 

4. Patato 

a a * a 

a a 

.. 

a a 

7 

130 

910 

5. Radish 

• a as 


a a 


5 

50 

250 

6. Cauliflower 

s s s • 


a a 


3 

80 

240 

7. Ohuiyan 


a-a 

a a 


6 

\ 

40 

240 

8. T. Peas 

• * 

a>a 

•■a 


2 

40 

80 

9. Bhindi 


a a 



3 

40 

120 

10. Tomato 


•• 

• • 


4 

60 

240 

11. Lauki 


.. 

.. 

a a 

2 

60 

120 

12. Karels 

• • a-a 


• a 

a.* 

3 

40 

120 

13. Brinjal 

as * s 


-• 


1*5 

80 

120 

14. Maize 

s a as 

~ 


a- 

2 

80 

160 

13. Parwal 

as as 

... 

♦ ♦ 


1*5 

80 

120 

16. Khira 

as • a 

•■a 

a-a 

a-a 

2 

60 

120 

17. KnolKhol 

a a a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

1 

60 

60 

18. Onion sets 

a a so 

... 

*-a 

a-a 

1 

80 

80 

19. Cabbage 

a a as 

a»a 


a-a 

2 

100 

200 

20. Chari 

w*a a a 

a a 

a ■a 


3 

80 

240 








4,100 

To be supplied in the form of— 







1. Farmyard manure 

a a 

.. (2,000 lb.) 5,000 mds. of Farm yard 
four annas per md. — Rs.1,250. 

manure @ 

2. Ammonium sulphate .. 

a a 

.. (1,000 lb. N.) 62 mds. 

@ Rs.13 per 

md. — Rs.806 

3. Castor Cake 

• • 

.. 

.. (1001b 

. N.) 275 mds. @ Rs.5 per md. — Rs.1,375 





Total 

Rs.3,431 







Say 

Rs.3,400. 



Crop 



Area in 
acres 

Seed rate Total quan- 

per acre tity of seed Rate Amount 







Rs. a. p. 

Rs. 

ap. 

P 

1. Cauliflower .. 


4 

10 oz. 

40 oz. 

0 12 3 

30 

0 

0 

2. Onion 


4 

6 lb. 

24 lb. 

4 0 0 

96 

0 

0 

3. Tinda 


3 

5 lb. 

15 lb. 

5 0 0 

75 

0 

0 

4. Potato 


7 

10 mds. 

70 mds. 

20 0 0 

1,400 

0 

0 

5. Kaddu 


2 

4 lb. 

8 lb. 

4 0 0 

32 

0 

0 

6. Radish 


5 

3 ib. 

15 lb. 

3 0 0 

45 

0 

0 

7. Cauliflower snowball 


3 

4 oz. 

12 oz. 

10 0 0 
per oz. 

120 

0 

0 

8. Gbuiyan 

“ 

6 

10 mds. 

60 mds. 

8 0 0 
per md. 

480 

0 

0 

9. Peas „ „ 

a*# 

2 

30 srs. 1 

md. 20 srs. 

25 0 0 
per md. 

37 

8 

0 
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Crop 


Area Seed rate Total quantity 

in acres per acre of seed Rate Amount 


10. Bhindi 

•• 

• « 

•• 

3 

10 lb. 

30 lb. 

Rs. a. p. 

3 0 0 
per lb. 

90 0 

• 

11. Early gram 


t • 

•• 

2 

30 srs. 

60 srs. 

25 0 o 
per md. 

37 8 

0 

12. Tomato 

•• 


•• 

4 

8 oz. 

32 oz. 

1 2 0 
per oz. 

K 0 

0 

13. Lank! 

•• 

... 

- 

2 

4 lb. 

8 lb. 

8 0 0 
per lb. 

64 0 

0 

14. Karela 

- 

a * 

•• 

3 

6 lb. 

18 lb. 

8 0 0 
per lb. 

144 0 

0 

15. Brinjal 

•• 


• • 

1*5 

5 lb. 

7*5 oz. 

0 8 0 
per oz. 

3 12 

0 

16. Maize 

•• 


** 

2 

15 lb. 

30 lb. 

10 0 0 
per md. 

3 12 

0 

17. Torai 

- 


• • 

3 

6 1b. 

18 lb. 

3 0 0 
per lb. 

54 0 

0 

18. Parwal 

- 


*• 

1*5 

5 mds. 

7*5 mds. 

10 0 0 
per md. 

75 0 

0 

19. Khira 

•• 


• •• 

2 

2 lb. 

4 lb. 

8 0 0 
per lb. 

32 0 

0 

20. Knol khol 

• * 



1 

4 oz. 

4 oz. 

0 8 0 
per oz. 

2 0 

0 

21. Onion 


• . 

- 

1 

3 mds. 

3 mds. 

4 0 0 
per md. 

12 0 

0 

22. Cabbage 




2 

5 oz. 

10 oz. 

2 0 0 
per oz. 

20 0 

0 

23. Chachinda 


- 

M 

1 

6 lb. 

6 lb. 

6 0 0 
per lb. 

36 0 

0 

24. Chari 


M 


2 

10 srs. 

20 srs. 

12 0 0 
per md. 

6 0 

0 








Total .. 

2,931 8 

0 








Say 

2,900 0 

0 


Cauliflower (July—October) 
Tinda (June to September) 
Radish (August to October) 

Radish (June to September) 

Chari Jowar (August— 
January) 


CROPPING SCHEME 
Onion (November—April) .. 

Potato (October to February) Kaddu (November to May) 

Cauliflower Snowball (Nove- Ghuiyan (February—July) 
mber to January) 


Tomato (August— 
January) 


Brinjal 

Maize (June—August) 
Parwal 

Khira (June—August) 
Green manure 


Chari (Fodder) 
Chari (Fodder) 


Table peas (October— 
February) 

Early gram (as green) 
(September—February) 


Bhindi 

Tinda (February—May) 


Lauki (February—June) .. 
Potato (September—January) Ghuiyan (February—August) 
• • 

Potato (September—January) Torai (February—May) .. 


Knol Khol (October— 
January) 1 ac. 

Onion. 

Cabbage (Early) (October— 
September) 

Cabbage (late) (October— 
Barseem .. ... 


Karela (February—May) 1 ac. 
Bhindi. 

Torai (February—May) .. 
Chachinda (March—August) 


4 acres. 

2 acres. 

3 acres. 

2 acres. 

1 acre. 

4 acres. 

3 acres. 
1'5 acres. 

2 acres. 
1*5 acres. 

2 acres. 

1 acre. 
1 acre. 
1 acre. 
1 acre. 
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RECEIPT 


Crop 


Area in 
acres 

Yield per acre 

Total yield 

Rate 


Amount 






Rs. 

a. p. 


Rs. 

1, Cauliflower 

• - 

4 

18,000 

72,000 heads 

0 

0 9 per head. 

3,375 

2. Onion.. 

* - 

4 

250 mds. 

1,000 mds. 

3 

0 0 

permd. 

3,000 

3. Tinda 

a a 

3 

100 mds. 

300 mds. 

6 

0 0 


1,800 

4. Potato 

• a 

7 

2S0 mds. 

1,750 mds. 

5 

0 0 


8,750 

5. Kaddu 

• * 

2 

250 mds. 

500 mds. 

2 

0 0 


1,000 

6. Radish 

a- 

5 

50 mds. 

250 mds. 

3 

0 0 


750 

7. Cauliflower snowball 

3 

18,000 (heads) 

54,000 heads 

0 

0 9 

per head 

2,531-4-0 

8. Ghuiyan 

. * 

6 

250 mds. 

1,500 mds. 

5 

0 0 


7,500 

9. Table Peas 


2 

80 mds. 

160 mds. 

5 

0 0 


800 

10. Bhindi 


3 

60 mds. 

180 mds. 

5 

0 0 


900 

11. Early gram 


1 

70 mds. 

70 mds. 

10 

0 0 


700 

12. Tomato 


4 

300 mds. 

1,200 mds. 

3 

0 0 


3,600 

13. Lauki 


2 

150 mds. 

300 mds. 

3 

0 0 


900 

14. Karela 


3 

80 mds. i 

240 mds. 

4 

0 0 


960 

IS. Briqjal 


1-5 

300 mds. 

450 mds. 

3 

0 0 


1,350 

16. Maize (Sweet com) 

2 

20,000 cobs. 

40,000 cobs. 

0 

0 3 

per cob 

625 

17. Torai 

• . 

3 

150 mds. 

450 mds. 

3 

0 0 


1,350 

18. Parwel 

a. 

1»5 

150 mds. 

225 mds. 

10 

0 0 


2,1(0 

19. Khira 


2 

200 mds. 

400 mds. 

2 

8 0 


1,000 

20. KnolKhol 


1 

200 mds. 

200 mds. 

3 

0 0 


600 

21, Onion Set 

• a 

1 

200 mds. 

200 mds. 

3 

0 0 


600 

22. Cabbage 

- • 

2 

18,000 heads 

36,000 beads 

0 

0 9 per head 

1,687-8-0 

23. Chachinda (Snake 
gouard) 

1 

100 mds. 

100 mds. 

4 

0 0 

Tota 

Say 

.. 

• • 

400 

46,428-12-0 

46,400 


List of Dead Stock and Implements 


1, Chaff-cutter .. 

• * 

• • 

• a 

a-a 

a-. 

a»a 

1 

80 

2. Cultivators .. 

• a 


.« 

tea 

a-a 

a.a 

4 

300 

3. Victory ploughs 

• • 

• • 

a .a 

a-a 

a.a 

aa 

4 

320 

4. Walt’s ploughs 

*. 

a • 

a. 

a-a 

a a 

a-a 

4 

120 

5. Desi Plough 

a • 

• • 

• a 

a-a 

-a 


4 

40 

6. Spades 

• • 

.a 

a • 

a a 



12 

36 

7. Khurpis 

• e 

a. 

a. 

a a 


a«a 

20 

10 

8. Kudalis 

* a 

M 

• a 

a.a 

a a 

aa 

12 

12 

9. Pattas ... 

a.a 

art 

•-a 

a.a 



2 

50 

10. Yokes 

M 

a a 

art 

a,a 

a- 

a-a 

4 

20 

11. Bullock carts 

*-• 

•.a 


a a 


a -a 

2 

1,600 

12. Hand Cart .. 

a.* 

• « 

.a 

a a 

a.a 

a*a 

1 

100 

13. Baltics 


a. 

a- 

a-a 

a*. 

a-a 

4 

12 

14. Lanterns 

art 

a- 

a-a 

a-a 


a-a 

4 

10 

15. Tables 

art 

art 

••a 

a>a 

*4 

aaa 

2 

100 

16. Almirahs 


M 

a*. 

art 

*rt 

.a 

2 

200 

17. Chairs 

M 

... 


a-a 

a.a 

a-a 

5 

50 

18. Stools 


... 


art 

a4 

art 

3 

15 

19. Balance 

«.« 


a.# 


nt 

art 

1 

50 

20. Hand Balances 

a.* 


a.a 

•a 



2 

10 

21. Other equipments 

**• 

• * 

a.a 

•** 

.-a 

Total 

Say 

art 

art 

500 

3,635 

3,600 
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APPENDIX F 

MEETING OF THE STAFF SUB COMMITTEE ON AUGUST 24, 1955 AT THE 
RESIDENCE OF THE DIRECTOR OF INDUSTRIES, KANPUR 

Present : 

1. Sri Sri Pat, i.a.s., Director of Industries, U.P., Kanpur. 

2. Sri L. C. Gupta, Joint Director of Industries, Kanpur. 

3. Sri H. C. Saksena, Deputy Inspector General of Prisons, U. P. 

4. Sri B. K. Ghoshal. 

The following items were considered: 

Committee's decision regarding superior technical control—(i) The Director was consulted, he 
said that he would have no objection to Committee’s proposal that some of the technical staff 
of the Industries Department may act as advisers to the jails provided their visit to jails should be 
with the prior consent of the Director. His idea was to see that the work in the institute should 
not be seriously interfered with. He, however, had no objection to the officers of the Jail Depart¬ 
ment consulting them from time to time. 

(ii) He also agreed to the proposal that the technical institute of the Industries Department 
could help the Jail Department in solving technical difficulties with the proviso that the major 
problems should always be referred to the institutions through the Director of Industries. 

2. We agreed with the existing duties of the Director of Jail Industries. Sri Sri Pat was of opi¬ 
nion that the Director of Jail Industries need not be a technical officer because his duties were mainly 
administrative and the department could try officers in the p. c. s. or i.a.s. As Sri B. K. Ghoshal 
and Sri H. C. Saksena did not agree, this point was dropped. 

3. We agreed that the Director of Jail Industries should be in Rs.500—1,200 grade, which 
was also the decision of the Committee and added that there should be one Assistant Director in 
Rs.250—850 grade, for commercial activities. It was doubtful if the proposed Second Technical 
Assistant Director would be of any help. 

4. For the requirement of the staff, we felt that the total cost of the staff for jail industries 
should as far as practicable be covered by overhead charges at five per cent of total production 
including supplies for jail use. 

A rough estimate of the total technical staff was made as follows: 

(i) Director of Jail Industries—Rs.500—1,200. 

(ii) Assistant Director (Commercial)—Rs.250—850. 

(iii) Three posts of Technical Superintendents in the grade—Rs. 200—350. 

(iv) 16 Technical Assistant Superintendents in the grade—Rs.120—8—200—E.B.—10—300. 

(v) 26 Instructors in the grade—Rs.85—5—90—5—120—5—150. 

This worked out to a figure of about Rs.85,000 including dearness allowance, which we found was 
less than the overhead charges on total production of, say, 25 lakhs which is normal. 

5. Arrangements could be made in the technical institutes for refresher’s training of the old 
technical instructors who are found suitable for it. 

6. All trained instructors should be sent by turn to Government of India Training Institute, 
Koni, for training m the methods of instructions, which we felt was very necessary. 

7. No decision was taken on existing instructors. They are covered by the proposal for 
the refresher’s training. Only those who are found very unfit should be given notice. It was not 
possible for the Committee to decide about each instructor on merit without examining his work 
on the spot in detail. We propose to leave it to the Inspector General of Prisons and his officers. 

H. C. SAKSENA, 

B. K. GHOSHAL, 

SRI PAT, 

L. C. GUPTA, 
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APPENDIX G 

SCHEME FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A JAIL PRESS AT NAINI CENTRAL PRI¬ 
SON OR LUCKNOW MODEL PRISON BY TRANSFERRING THE ENTIRE 

PRESS EQUIPMENTS AND MACHINES OF THE RAMPUR STATE PRESS 

Introduction —Previously there was a jail press at the Naini Central Prison for printing the 
work of the Jail Department only. In addition to this press, there was a Branch of the Govern* 
ment Central Press where printing of Jail and other registered Departmental forms was done 
with the convict labour supplied by Jail Department on payment basis assisted by technical per¬ 
sonnel of the Government Central Press. Both these presses were closed one after the other due to 
the non-availability of the convict labour and it was uneconomical to run a Branch Press at Naini 
Prison by employing outside paid labour. There is at present a Forms Store of the Government 
Central Press at Naini from where registered Departmental forms are supplied to Jail, P. W. D. 
Police, Forest, Excise, Registration, Education Departments, etc. etc. 

Staff and Machines required to Re-start a Press 

It is proposed to transfer the entire printing machines and equipment of the Rampur 
State Press for the proposed State jail press to be located at Naini or Lucknow. Some of the 
machines are in working order and can be brought into use after minor repairs and thorough 
cleaning. The other ones will have to be repaired at considerable expense in order to bring 
these into perfect working order. Excepting an old Litho Machine which should be auctioned, 
the remaining machines can be suitably utilized after repairs. 

If necessary and work justifies, the printing machines, hand presses, and other press equip¬ 
ments belonging to Government press and lying surplus at Naini and Malaka Jails can be 
transferred to the proposed jail press on payment of book value. 

Staff —The undermentioned trained staff from the open market through the Employment 
Exchange may be recruited with the approval of the Superintendent, Printing and Stationery, 
U. P.» to train convicts and keep the press going on even if convict labour is depleted. 


1. 

Foreman (Fully trained to run a press in¬ 


Government Press Scale 


dependently. Knowledge of all the 
branches of printing and allied trades 
essential) 

1 .. 

Rs. 

150—5—175—EB—5—200. 

2. 

Compositors 

10 .. 

40 — 3—55—EB—4—75. 

3. 

Distributors (for a few months to sort out all 
mixed up type received from Rampur.) 

(The number to be gradually reduced) .. 

8 .. 

25—11—34—EB—1J—40. 

4. 

Impositor 

1 .. 

25—14—34 — EB — -1 J—40. 

5. 

Machinemen 

4 .. 

60—3—75—EB—3—90. 

6. 

Pressmen 

4 .. 

25 — 1 i — 34 — EB — 1 J—40. 

7. 

Inkmen 

4 .. 

25—i—30. 

8. 

Paperboys 

4 .. 

25 — I — 30. 

9. 

Machine Assistants 

4 .. 

25—1|—40. 

10. 

Binders 

4 .. 

30-4—50. 

11. 

Assistant Binders 

4 .. 

25—J—30. 

12. 

Store-keeper-cum-time-kceper 

1 .. 

80—6—140. 

13. 

Receipt and Despatch Clerk 

1 .. 

60-4—80—EB— 4 — 100. 

14. 

Reader 

1 .. 

75—5—100—EB—5—125. 

15. 

Copy-holder 

I .. 

45—2—55—EB—2—75. 


Regarding the scales of pay this may please be decided by you whether you would like 
to adopt uniform scale in force in the Government presses or the scales best suited to your 
department. 

Power —To run the machines efficiently and to get better outturn, it is absolutely necessary 
to take power connection. This question may please be considered before finally selecting Naini 
or Lucknow for the location of the press. If power is available at Lucknow Prison, the Press 
should be located at Lucknow, if not, power connection should be taken at Naini Central Prison. 

Repairs —All these machines be thoroughly repaired before bringing them in use. Hand 
Presses and Treadle Machines can immediately be used after minor repairs. 

Raw Materials —In the beginning for some time advantage be taken from the Government 
Press, thereafter direct arrangements be made from the suppliers at the rates fixed for Government 
presses. 

Paper and Binding Materials—To be drawn in bulk from the State Stationery Office in the 
first year. Thereafter, when all the machines are commissioned in full working order, arrangements 
be made direct either with Mills or Paper Directorate. 







TJie suggestion is made because at present all the printing worjt of the Jail Department is 
being done at State presses and with the starting of an independent press, the volume of Jail 
Department work will gradually decrease and consequently paper and binding materials at present 
cons ume d for this work will become surplus for diverting to other departmental printing works. 

Work —To start with it is suggested that Circulars, etc., issued from the Jail Department be 
printed at the proposed press augmented with printing of registered forms of Jail Department for 
which plates and materials will be supplied by this Department. Payment for printing will be made 
to Jail Department for such work. The total volume of form work of Jail Department alone is 
such that a full-fledged press can successfully be employed throughout the year. As and when 
necessary, form printing work can further be fanned out from State presses. 

Supply of forms —This work to be transferred to jail press when the entire form printing is 
taken over. 

Outside work —The State presses are overworked and if jail press can share part of the print¬ 
ing of forms, this will be gladly farmed out. 

Budget —’Necessary provision will have to be made in the Jail Budget for the year 1956-57 
for the pay of staff, pruchase of raw materials, paper, contingencies, etc. In addition a lump¬ 
sum provision be made in the current year’s budget for a sum of Rs. 25,000 for the transfer of the 
machines from Rampur, their repairs and installation at Naini Central Prison or Lucknow. Al¬ 
though the press will be working during day only, electric light and power are necessary to 
get increased outturn and to reduce employment of manual labour. The flooring of the jail bar¬ 
racks should be cement concreted for the erection of the machines and other departments to 
avoid loss of type. 

Convict Labour —To give an incentive to labour-, every convict should be placed on piece 
system to get greater outturn with lesser supervision Educated convicts can be trained as Section- 
holders, Binders, Compositors, Machinemen, Proof Readers and Copy-holders. It will perhaps 
be of advantage to take a census of such convicts from the State presses who are fully or partially 
acquainted with printing and allied trades. This will reduce our strength of outside paid staff. 

Female convict labour —Can be trained for binding work. 

Repairs of machines —If a mechanical workshop is available at Naini and convict fitters can 
be drafted from other jails, the repair charges on the machines can considerably be reduced. 

Juveniles —They can successfully be trained as distributors, compositors, binders, etc., and 
as such willing to undertake training may be transferred to Naini. If willing, they can be 
e m ployed even after their release. 

P 3 M, G. SHOME, 

Superintendent, 

Printing and Stationery, U. P., 
Allahabad. 
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APPENDIX H 

EXTRACT FROM A NOTE RECEIVED FROM SRI PAUL TELCO 

I was asked to suggest some hobbies as distinct from industries, which may be suitable for 
prison conditions. Hobbies differ from industries inasmuch as they are performed voluntarily 
after normal working hours, but they should aim, like prison industries, to teach the prisoner a 
craft with which he may earn a livelihood after being discharged from prison. In this manner, 
the ex-prisoner may have a choice of at least two vocations to follow. As some of the compulsory 
training, as, for instance, spinning, will not enable the discharged prisoner to earn a satisfactory 
income,’it is all the more important that his hobby should have good financial possibilities. 

At the same time, hobbies must serve the purpose of providing absorbing interest and good 
scope for individuality. 

Finally, I understand that it is desired that the hobbies should provide a source of income during 
imprisonment. This condition eliminates such very useful activities as drama, music, dancing, 
singing, etc.' I suggest, however, that such hobbies should be encouraged at least where the prison- 
ers taking part have vocations, or are learning useful trade during working hours. Not only the 
i ndividuals participating, but the entire prison population, would benefit thereby. 

Hobbies for Men, Women and Children 

I was asked to suggest hobbies in these three categories. I do not find it possible to divide 
the interests of these three groups into strictly defined confines. 

Both sexes of all ages have the same fundamental interests. Children may have a different 
approach, women a different but not necessarily more feeble expressions of individuality; but 
women and children share every interest of men. 

Selection of Hobbies 

The right hobby for a person, regardless of age or sex, is the one in which he or she can become 
most completely absorbed. Ideas, like, for instance that a girl should play with dolls and not 
with engines, or that it does not become her to work with tools, are out of keeping with reality. 

If a girl prefers a hammer and chisel to a doll, or a woman a potter’s wheel to a needle, they should 
be allowed their choice. Similarly, if a man shows interest in needle work,'or some other tradition¬ 
ally feminine occupation, as he often does, he should be in no way discouraged. The individual 
concerned knows best what his favourite past-time should be. 

In any case, he cannot be obliged to take up a hobby and would be less likely to do so if 
it was forced on to him by some person whom he may regard as a busy-body. The prisoners 
themselves, however, may make the wrong choice and they should, therefore, be allowed to change 
their hobbies as soon as they lose interest in them. 

Suitable Hobbies 

As hobbies are required for passing the time after working hours, they will be performed mostly 
during hours of darkness. I cannot think of any hobbies suitable for dark cells and dormitories 
and lighting vsyill have to be provided as an essential preliminary step. 

In selecting hobbies, the following points should be borne in mind: 

They should not be disturbing to other prisoners. 

They should not be objectionable or obnoxious to other prisoners. 

The materials required, should not be costly and should be readily procurable by released 
prisoners. 

Only simple and inexpensive tools or implements should be required. 

They should produce a readily saleable product. 

I will make a few specific suggestions, but, of course, many other hobbies, which meet the 
above conditions, may be added. 

Carving -?-Carving of any fine-grain material may be taken up. Very suitable materials are 
bone and horn. Technique used for these two materials differs but, in both cases, only very simple 
tools are required. 

There is a very great demand for small bone articles mainly jewellery by Delhi export merchants. 

(I can send you a collection of samples in demand.) A prisoner trained to carve bone, can on his 
release also turn to the equally profitable business of ivory carving—-the technique is the same, 
only the material is more costly. 

There is also very good scope for horn articles, mainly ornaments, birds, animals,-etc. This 
is a thriving industry in South India and there is also a substantial export demand for these products. 

Wood carving also has some possibilities as a hobby, but the readily available timber is too 
coarse-grained to permit the production of small articles with fine details. The production of larger 
articles requires more bulky supplies of materials and is, therefore, less desirable. 

Clay Modelling —This is an old Lucknow industry. Human figures, birds and animals are 
made from clay, dried and painted in bright colours. The Government Handicrafts (U.P.) say 
that they cannot fill all the orders that they receive for such clay figures, particularly birds, 
from abroad. 
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Painting —Painting has many possibilities particularly in combination with other handi¬ 
crafts. Earthenware articles are already produced in prisons on potter’s wheels. These may be 
decorated in a wide choice of cdlour and design. A market would have to be found. 

Paper macho production was attempted in U. P. but design and workmanship was so poor 
that they could not compete with the superior products of Kashmir. Here is a chance to remedy 
this situation by better workmanship. There should be little marketing difficulty. 

Painting may also be done on wood or other surfaces, or in its simplest form, on paper. 
The many colourful designs painted by the inmates of the children’s prison on the walls, is ample 
proof of their latent creative power (and high credit is due to the officials who permitted or encourag¬ 
ed them to create these murals). 

Paper Mache —The raw material required is newspaper which is soaked in water and pounded 
into pulp, then dried in moulds, and smoothened ready for pamting. The pounding is hard work 
but this hobby can be very rewarding. 

Embroidery —Great many U. P. families earn their living by various kinds of embroidery. 
At the moment, the so-called "imitation zari” embroidery is particularly profitable. The equipment 
required is simple but the "imitation zari” thread is costly. As the demand for imitation zari 
embroidered goods is good, this is worth considering as a possible hobby. 

Other types of embroidery require less ezponsive materials but the marketing problems are 
greater. 



